Wi do you see first in this picture? The products. And that is what 


‘ 
the housewife wants to see, too. Transparent Cellophane gives full 


visibility to the meat, and also strengthens the trade mark, which 
stands for quality and the packer’s reputation. There’s no better way 
to win the confidence of women than to use Cellophane, which means 
to them—100% protection against dust and dirt 
and contamination. Du Pont Cellophane Company, 


Cellophane Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Cellophane is the registered trade mark of the Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc., to designate its transparent cellulose sheeting. 

















Don’t Overlook this 
very valuable machine! 


SCHONLAND Patented 
Casing Puller 


UTS the casing on the stuffer 

tube in half the time it takes by 
hand. Doesn’t tear the casings or 
tire the operator. 





You can’t realize how 
much this machine will 
save you, until you see °e 
it operate! 














The small cost is saved many times 
in your sausage room ina short while 


Write for full information 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY 


Also Patentees and Manufacturers of 
“BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, “BUFFALO” Mixers, “BUFFALO” Grinders, ‘‘BUFFALO” 
Stuffers, and the Trunz-‘““BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer 


Factory and Main Offices: 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Branches: Chicago, Ill.; London, Eng.; Melbourne, Australia 
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Meat Distribution Through Voluntary Chains 


Will This New Force in Food Field 
Afford Outlet for Packers’ Products 
And Help Solve Some Cost Problems? 


What is a voluntary chain? 

What part will the voluntary 
chain play in the distribution of 
fresh meats? 

Will those voluntary chains not 
now handling such meats go at it 
slowly, as the regular chains 
have? 

What influence will the prep- 
aration of packaged pre-cut fresh 
meats have on their decision? 

If these voluntary chain stores 
do not confine themselves to the 
handling of packaged meats, can 
packers afford to sell them on the 
same basis they do the regular 
chains? 

If the packer does not study 
and utilize the voluntary chain as 
an outlet, will his future profit- 
able distributive channels be cur- 
tailed ? 

These are some of the questions that 
naturally arise in considering the rapid 
development of the voluntary chain and 
the place it will take ultimately in the 
distribution, not only of non-perishable, 
but of perishable foods. 

Voluntary Chains a Factor. 

Recent statistics show that voluntary 
chains are practically as great a factor 
in the grocery trade as are the regular 
chains. 

As the regular chains started as gro- 
cery chains, but are becoming a rapidly 
increasing factor in meat distribution, 
there is every reason to believe that 
the voluntary chain also will soon be- 
come more important to the meat in- 
dustry. 


Voluntary chains have close tie-ups 
with wholesale grocery houses, by any 
one of a number of arrangements 
which have been worked out in the vol- 
untary chain field. 

Is there any reason why similar tie- 
ups can not be arranged with packers, 
most of whom handle their own whole- 
sale distributive business? 

This does not mean that packers 
should establish voluntary chains of 
meat stores, but it does mean that meat 
departments might be installed advan- 
tageously in sound voluntary chain 
units already in operation. 

The causes underlying development of 
the voluntary chain and its significance to 
the meat packing industry were the sub- 
jects of a study conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in cooperation with 
the Institute of American Meat Packers. 








An Outlet for 
Packaged Meats 


The present tendency toward the 
selling of pre-cut meats in consumer 
packages, ed or frozen, appar- 
ently is simplifying meat distribu- 
tion for some of the chains. Stand- 
ardization of products involved may 
be expected to satisfy the necessi- 
ties of voluntary ch trade. 

Leaders in some voluntary chains 
have been definitely marking time 
until new methods of pre-cutting 
have passed the experimental stage. 

If these methods succeed, and 
present progress is encouraging, we 
may expect to see central cutting 
rooms maintained for deliveries to 
the stores of both chains and volun- 
tary chains. 

Whether or not the meat packer 
as such will participate in this cen- 
tralized cutting and distribution to 
the stores will depend in large part 
upon the capacity packers demon- 


strate to adapt these new sys- 


tems to the utilization of their 
present wholésale facilities—E. L. 
RHOADES. 




















The report of this study constitutes the 
fifth* in a series of bulletins on the sub- 
ject of the chain store and the meat pack- 
ing industry, by E. L. Rhoades, formerly 
assistant professor of marketing at the 
University of Chicago, and now Editor of 
“The New Era in FOOD DISTRIBU- 
TION.” In this latest study Mr. Rhoades 
was assisted by Eva A. Sutherland of 
the university. Following are extracts 
from the report. 


Voluntary Chains as Dis- 


tributors of Meats 
By E. L. Rhoades and E. A. Sutherland. 

Competition in the sale of meats has 
given rise to certain duplicate costs, 
which in some cases tend to raise the 
total cost of distribution of such prod- 
ucts. A careful study of the costs of 
handling small orders, made by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
has shown that the smallest orders are 
handled at extremely high cost, and 
that the smaller orders in general 
represent to the packing industry very 
high unit costs for distribution. Over- 
head costs, which must of necessity be 
charged against all orders, constitute 
a very high percentage on the small 
orders. 

Small orders have not been produced 
entirely by competition, but it is fair 
to assume that a system of distribu- 
tion under which a number of different 
wholesale companies give duplicate 
service to retail institutions tends to 
lead to a reduction in the average size 


*The review of the first of these books, entitled 


“The Chain Store and the Packing Industry,’’ 
appeared in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of 
August 24 and 31, 1929; the second, ‘‘The Man- 
agement of Chain Meat Markets.’’ in the issue of 
September 7, 1929: the third, ‘‘Chain Stores and 
the Independent Meat Retailer,”’ in the issue of 
August 10, 1929: and the fourth, ‘‘Advertising of 
Meats by Chain Grocery Companies,’’ in the issue 
of March 22, 19380. 
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of order and an increase in number of 
small orders handled by each wholesale 
firm. 


Is the Voluntary Chain a Solution? 


Packers have been attempting to re- 
duce costs of distribution by various 
methods of avoiding the high costs of 
small orders. Some packers have def- 
initely gained by arbitrarily cutting off 
some of the smallest and most erratic 
accounts. Others find it difficult to cut 
off such small accounts because some 
of the small establishments may grow 
into larger institutions, and some of 
the small accounts may therefore rep- 
resent opening wedges to a larger 
share of the trade at a later date. 


A packer who gives up many small 
accounts is by no means sure of retain- 
ing his volume of trade by the addition 
of large accounts, since large accounts 
are actively cultivated by all competi- 
tors. Price differentials have in some 
cases been arranged in such a way as 
to put a premium on concentration into 
larger orders. Some progress is being 
made by the adoption of many varied 
methods. 

Many packers have expressed the 
opinion that they could supply products 
at much lower distribution costs to a 
retailer if they were assured of a large 
percentage of his trade, and might de- 
pend upon the retail outlet as a regular 
outlet for certain products and a po- 
tential outlet for market surpluses of 
various cuts of meat. 

The retailer ordinarily has not been 
much interested in concentrating his 
purchases with one packer, because 
competitive offers of product at low 
prices have tended to make him want 
to keep his business free to take advan- 
tage of the best selling prices offered. 


The TEret 
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It is apparent that if retailers are 
ever to concentrate a greater share of 
their business regularly with individual 
packers, some system must be arranged 
whereby both the packer and the re- 
tailer are given reasonably definite ad- 
vantages. 

Chains Have Some Advantages. 

Some chains offer an integrated sys- 
tem. The great increase in volume of 
meats handled by chain stores has been 
attributed in part to the necessity of 
the chain offering a complete line of 
products, but more commonly to the 
ability of the chains to make a profit 
on this business in competition with 
independent merchants. In this com- 
petition the chains have the advantage 
of being able to articulate definitely 
their consumer-advertising and trade- 
promotion activities with their pur- 
chases in the wholesale market. 

The larger chains, with the central- 
ized system of wholesale handling of 
meats, are able to schedule these prod- 
ucts through to the consumer with a 
minimum of cost due to delay, competi- 
tive selling, or maladjustment of prices. 

The question may well be raised: 
“Can the independent competitive sys- 
tem, under which many packers sell in 
small quantities with some irregularity 
and many duplicated costs, survive 
against encroachment by the economies 
of an integrated chain system?” 

Studies by the Institute of Meat 
Packing indicate that chains have been 
gaining in the meat trade, and that 
independents have suffered much from 
this competition. The voluntary chain 
has been suggested as a possible means 
of achieving the economies of the chain 
store system and yet maintaining the 
identity of individual independent mer- 
chants. 
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By means of voluntary chains retail 
grocers have been placed in a position 
to compete more effectively with chain 
stores. By this type of organization 
of a group of retail grocers and a 
wholesale unit, competitive wholesale 
sales cost has been materially reduced 
and other merchandising efficiencies 
have been gained. 

Growth of Voluntary Grocery Chains. 

There have been reductions in the 
cost of personal salesmanship, deliv- 
eries, and in most other wholesale func- 
tions. Even storage costs and in- 
terest on investment have been reduced 
by a more systematic scheduling of 
products and more rapid turnover, 

In addition to saving expense in the 
wholesale units, the voluntary chain 
has promoted increased sales and in- 
creased efficiency in the retail func- 
tions; and retail merchants who are not 
in a position to advertise at reasonable 
costs per store in newspapers and by 
other means have, by association under 
a common name, been able to provide 
attractive advertising and spread the 
cost of it over a number of stores. 
This ability to advertise, particularly 
to advertise special leaders, has tended 
to materially increase the volume of 
sales of many of the retailers and thus 
lower the unit overhead cost. 

The saving of wholesale costs has 
been reflected in the consumer prices. 
Types of Voluntary Chains. 

While any association of retailers ac- 
tively cooperating in merchandising 
methods may be termed a “voluntary 
chain,” it is perhaps desirable to in- 
dicate some of the general variations 
in types of organizations commonly 
found. 

1. The jobber chain is the leading 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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ATTRACTIVE MEAT DEPARTMENT IN MODERN CHAIN FOOD STORE. 


Meat departments similar to that shown above are appearing not only in regular chain stores but in voluntary chains. 


The 


grocery chain is realizing that its income is materially increased by the addition of fresh meat and other perishable lines. 
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Building Efficiency Into the Meat Plant 


Placing Brine Sprays in Coolers 
Utilizes Space Formerly Wasted 
And Betters Refrigerating Results 


If carcasses and meat products 
could be brought into direct con- 
tact with the cooling medium— 
brine—the problems of refriger- 
ation in the meat plant would be 
greatly simplified. 

However, this is not practical. 
But it is possible to bring the re- 
frigerant closer to the product, 
and thereby secure better refrig- 
erating efficiency. 

This is the trend in cooler de- 
sign at the present time. 

By placing the brine spray di- 
rectly in the cooler a number of 
advantages are obtained. Build- 
ing space is saved and construc- 
costs are lowered according- 
y. 

Refrigerating costs are re- 
duced, moisture and odors elim- 
inated and space in the coolers 
that formerly went to waste is 
put to profitable use. 

These new ideas in cooler de- 
sign will be incorporated in the 
new plant of Smith and Jones. 


The partners—Tom and Dick 
—decided this at a conference. 
Their reasons for deciding to 
place the brine sprays in the 
coolers, and the methods by 
which they will do this, are par- 
ticularly interesting to the pack- 
er who needs more space in his 
cooler building, but who hesitates 
: spend money for new construc- 
ion. 


This is the fifth of these talks be- 
tween two packinghouse partners on the 
design, construction, arrangement and 
operation of a meat packing plant. 

The first talk, reported in the Novem- 
ber 28, 1929, issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, was about one-gang vs. 
two-gang methods of operating hog kill- 
ing and cutting rooms. At the second, 
reported in the March 29, 1930, issue, it 
Was decided the plant layout should be on 
the basis of 24-hour chill for hogs. The 
third, reported in the May 17, 1930, issue, 
discussed location of departments, and 
the fourth, published in the issue of July 
19, 1930, considered the head bench and 
hog head processing. 


Better Cooler Design 


“Good morning, Tom. I have some 
good news about our plans.” 

“Good morning, Dick. What’s the 
good news?” 

“Well, Tom, we are going to be able 


V—Making Coolers More Efficient 


to chill our hogs and cattle in 15 to 24 
hours. At the same time we will save 
at least one-third on our plant con- 
struction costs.” 

“Sounds too good to be true, Dick. 
How are we going to have such efficient 
coolers and save one-third of the usual 
costs?” 

“It’s all in the type of cooler and 
refrigeration we will use. I was talk- 
ing with the architect yesterday, and 
he was telling me of some of the latest 
installations in hog and beef coolers. 
He says they are very efficient and give 
splendid satisfaction. 

“You recall we are planning a 24- 
hour chilling policy as we agreed, and 
are arranging our cooler capacity on 
this basis; that is, we will not build as 
many coolers as would be necessary if 
we intended our hogs to hang for 48 
hours. Well, the architect says a few 
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HOW SIDE SPRAYS ARE INSTALLED. 


The ducts are generally about 6 in. 
wide and are quite often constructed of 
cypress. In some cases the return 
troughs are cast in the floor, the curb 
being about 12 in. high. The top edge 
of the outside panels should come to 
within 18 in. of the ceiling and the bot- 
tom edge to within 4 in. of the bottom 
of the brine return trough. The curb is 
set out about 4 in. from the panel. One- 
half-inch brine nozzles, spaced from 12 
to 24 in., are used. 





packers who have installed this type of 
cooler are chilling lightweight hogs 
down to 35 degs. and lower tempera- 
tures at bone of hams in from 12 to 
15 hours. The heaviest hogs are 
brought down to 38 to 40 degs. in about 
20 hours.” 
Getting Results in Coolers. 

“Why Dick, I have seen lots of cool- 
ers that would not attain such tempera- 
tures in from 36 to 40 hours. How do 
you propose to get these results? Are 
you going to spray the brine on the 
hogs? I read an article about that 
being done somewhere in Europe. In 
some cases they chill hogs in from 5 
to 9 hours.” 

“No, Tom, we will not spray brine on 
the carcasses, but we will do the next 
thing to it. We will spray the brine 
in the same room, but not on the meat. 
We will utilize the waste space between 
columns and save the space overhead 
which is usually provided for spraying 
brine in the conventional type of spray 
coolers and for coil lofts when direct 
expansion ammonia system is em- 
ployed. 

I, too, have read several articles 
about hogs being chilled in 5 to 9 hours 
in Europe with the use of either brine 
or water sprayed directly on the car- 
casses, but I am of the opinion that we 
would not benefit greatly by any faster 
handling than we can expect from these 
new type coolers we are figuring on. 
A complete cycle of operations every 
24 hours will insure us many economies 
and excellent results in our curing, 
whereas I am afraid of complications 
were we to spray either water or brine 
on the carcasses.” 

How Sprays Are Installed. 

“Yes, Dick, I should think there 
would be some complications. In case 
of water the inside surfaces of hog 
carcasses must be discolored, and in the 
case of brine I would think the meats 
would not only be discolored but par- 
tially cured. Anyway, as you say, I 
think we will be satisfied for some time 
to come if we can successfully turn out 
hogs properly chilled every 24 hours. 
You say that in these new coolers you 
will put the refrigerating equipment in 
waste spaces. How can you do this? 

“Well, Tom, this is accomplished in 
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several different ways. By that I mean 
there are several different ways of ap- 
plying the inside sprays. I do not be- 
lieve that anyone has gone the limit, 
as yet, in bringing out the greatest 
possible efficiency from the inside 
spray, but splendid results are being 
obtained. 

“In our hog and hot beef chill rooms 
we will utilize the parallel side ducts, 
that is along the walls and between 
each row of columns parallel to the 
hanging rails. In our new beef sales 
cooler we will use a different type of 
spray and work in a little beauty or 
show stuff along with utility, but I will 
tell you about that later. Right now I 
want to tell you about the hog and hot 
beef coolers. 

“Because the hog and hot beef cool- 
ers are not used for display purposes, 
we will make the ducts as simple and 
at the same time substantial as we 
know how. The ducts along the walls 
will only be 6 in. wide, inside measure- 
ments. The brine pans will be cast in 
the concrete floor, and nailing strips 
will be cast in each column to provide 
means of fastening the front panels 
of the ducts. The wall, of course, 
forms the back side. The wall and 
bottom of brine pan will be insulated 
with cork board and the whole portion 
forming the duct will be waterproofed. 

Spray Ducts of Cypress. 

“Front panels will be made of wood. 
We could use several different mate- 
rials, but have decided to use narrow 
strips of dressed and matched cypress 
2 in. thick for the front panels. The 
architect tells me that past experience 
with inside sprays proves that cypress 
stands up wonderfully well under the 
brine and seems less inclined to warp. 
One-inch material, unless extra well 
battened, is inclined to warp badly. The 
outside edges of the brine pan are run 
up about 12 inches above the floor and 
form a concrete curb. 

“The front panels, when set in place, 
form a continuous smooth wall and 
make a duct 6 in. wide. The top edge 
of the panels come to within 18 in. of 
the ceiling, and the bottom edge to 
within 4 in. of the bottom of the brine 
pan. The curb is set out the same 
distance (4 in.) from the panel, thereby 
forming an outlet duct 4 in. wide along 
the top of these ducts. A brine pipe 
called the header is run and %-in. nip- 
ples are placed at regular intervals to 
carry %4-in. spray nozzles which atom- 
ize the brine. 

“In some cases sprays are placed as 
close as 12 in. centers; in others 18 
to 24 in. depending on the width of the 
sections. When brine is turned on 
these spray nozzles completely fill the 
ducts with atomized brine and the hot 
air and vapor rising naturally from 
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Using Waste Cooler Space 


Do you need another cooler, Mr. 
Packer, or perhaps an additional 
curing cellar? 

Do you hesitate to build another 
cooler building or an addition? 

Perhaps you won’t need to. 

If you have brine spray refrig- 
PA oy the brine spray loft is un- 
doubtedly located on the top floor 
of the cooler b 

In each cooler much space is 
wasted between columns parallel to 


the 
tals "wasted "sp the brine sprays in 
ace in the coolers 
= use a oiott for additional 
coolers Sor a storage or for curing? 
The accompanying article tells 
you how. 




















the warm carcasses are drawn into the 
ducts by induction where they are in- 
stantly chilled by the cold brine. 


Odors and Moisture Eliminated. 

Moisture in the form of vapor is 
condensed and passes away with the 
brine, incidentally carrying away odors 
as well, and the chilled air is thrown 
out on the floor underneath the carcass 
and then begins its trip up through or 
around the carcasses, traveling along 
to take the place of the heated air being 
drawn into the ducts, and thus does its 
share of the heat transfer and com- 
pletes one cycle of the air change. 

“Our architect tells me it is actually 
surprising the velocity and volume of 
air change we can get with the ar- 
rangement. He says that the first in- 
side ducts were made much wider, as 
much as 12 to 18 in. They were 
clumsy, slow affairs compared to the 
narrow duct. In fact I understand we 
can get splendid results in certain cool- 
ers by using 5- to 6-inch vertical pipes 
with one 44-in. spray in each.” 

“That explains the inside ducts along 
the walls very clearly to me, Dick. 
How about the center ones? I sup- 
pose they are much the same.” 

“Yes, Tom, the same in principle, of 
course. The difference is that there are 
double ducts—that is, they have to pro- 
vide refrigeration on both sides—and 
having no wall to form the back, we 
simply run a _ wooden partition of 
cypress from the floor to the ceiling 
and then set a panel out 6 in. on each 
side forming two ducts. Of course the 
brine pan is made wide enough to take 
care of both ducts in the same man- 
ner as in the wall ducts. 


Building Costs Reduced. 

“These center partitions running be- 
tween each row of columns will really 
make separate rooms of each section 
in our cooler room and will be all the 
partitions necessary as each section can 
be operated separately and with little 
effect, if any, on the section next to it. 
This also cheapens construction costs.” 

“Oh yes, Dick, you told me in the 
beginning about saving at least one- 
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third on that 
that.” 

“All right, Tom, I have described the 
inside sprays which we are going to 
use. Now you have seen plenty of the 
old type spray coolers with the over- 
head spray lofts. I venture to say that 
this type is still the most common in 
use today. Have you ever been in a 
plant where the floor levels were of 
varying height in different parts of the 
building? Well often that condition 
was caused by the builders trying to 
save a little. 

“They put in spray lofts less than 
a full story high, which in one sense 
would be the right thing to do because 
a low loft would also be more efficient. 
But no one likes irregular floor levels, 
and many builders, in order to avoid 
this, make the spray loft a full story 
high. I would also insist on doing this 
if we were going to use the old fash- 
ioned overhead spray. 

One Less Story Needed. 

“Now, no matter what one may plan 
to use the upper floors for, this would 
mean that the part of the building over 
the hog coolers would have to be one 
full story higher to accommodate the 
spray loft. In our case I plan to use 
the space above for storage. The floor 
cost would be the same in any event, 
but with the new type of cooler we 
won’t have to build and insulate the 
large brine pans necessary when spray 
lofts are used. I haven’t any test fig- 
ures on this matter, but I believe my 
estimate of one-third saving is very 
conservative; in fact I think the saving 
will be nearer 50 per cent.” 

“Yes, Dick, I think you are right. 
You save one story equal in height to 
the cooler itself which is exactly one- 
half, and I believe the cost of the in- 
side ducts will be fully offset by the 
cost of the large brine pans in the 
overhead type which we will save. I 
am mighty glad that we are finding out 
such things as this before we build.” 

“So am I, Tom. Of course where the 
spray lofts are built a full story it is 
perfectly possible to remodel them. I 
don’t doubt but that there are many 
plants operating in this country today 
that are short of curing cellars or need 
freezer or storage space for one pur- 
pose or another. These could acquire 
the additional space they need so badly 
by the simple expedient of remodelling 
their old overhead spray loft cooler and 
converting the story above the coolers 
into the sort of storage space they 
need. This would cost them less than 
to build a new building. There is just 
one other thing you haven’t explained 
to me, Dick. How is the brine itself 
to be handled in our new coolers?” 

“I’m glad you brought up that point, 
Tom. The Chief and I were discussing 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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Getting the Most Out of Modest Space 
When Advertising Meats 


Modest newspaper advertising space 
—not more than a total of fourteen to 
seventeen inches in each issue—is being 
used effectively in local advertising by 
meat packers. 

It’s the control of the space that 
does the job efficiently. 

The Iowa Packing Company, Des 
Moines, Ia., uses illustrations which are 
light in nature, to suggest by their very 
appearance the suitability—for example 
—of roast ham for sandwiches and 
salads for light eating in summer. 
This effect of lightness is added to by 
the well-balanced use of white areas 
around the text and illustrations. 

That is a point to keep in mind for 
an advertising campaign for any pack- 
inghouse product. Let the advertising 
space have some of the product’s char- 
acteristics, if you can. 

Kohrs Packing Company, Davenport, 
Ia., uses a distinctive style of make-up 
for the two-column six-and-a-half-inch 
spaces which are promoting its sliced 
bacon. This gives the family resem- 
blance to all the displays in the series, 
even though the illustrations and copy 
are changed. 

That is another good point—con- 
stantly changing the copy and pictures 
makes a desirable impression upon the 
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IT SUGGESTS THE SEASON. 


This packer’s newspaper advertisement 
is designed to stimulate the appetite for 
summer meats. 


minds of the readers. This impression 
is freshness. These advertisements are 
neatly laid out, which gives the reader 
at a glance the idea of neatness. 

“IF YOU” is the way one of the Kohrs 
advertisements begins. 

Advertising experts have pointed out 
that these two words “If you—” are 
about as nearly sure-fire for getting 
attention as possible. The word “you” 
in headlines and in opening paragraphs 
has long been favored because the 
reader is primarily interested in her- 
self; the word “you”? makes the mes- 
sage more personal. It puts the reader 
in a receptive mood. When you add 
the word “IF,” then the reader has to 
consider some action taking place in 
which she has a part. 

Well-planned layouts make the mod- 
est meat advertisement efficient. 

———-$o— 
LEARNING TO KNOW MEAT. 

In view of the growing importance 
of meat studies in the home economics 
departments of high schools and col- 
leges, practical information on both the 
wholesale and retail cuts of all classes 
of meats is of first importance. 

Recognizing the need for a text em- 
bodying such informatioon, M. D. Hel- 
ser, professor of animal husbandry at 
lowa State College, and Viola M. Bell, 
formerly associate professor in the 
foods and nutrition department of the 
same college, have prepared a book un- 
der the title “Essentials in the Selec- 
tion of Meat,” which will be of wide 
practical value. 

In their presentation of the text 
the authors point out that “in order 
to judge meat intelligently, one must 
know what good and poor meat looks 
like. Unless one knows where and what 
to look for, one will never learn to 
judge meats. 

“It is also very important that one 
should be able to distinguish or recog- 
nize the various kinds of cuts of meat 
by their size, texture, bony and muscu- 
lar structure and shape.” 

The book is divided into five chap- 
ters, the first of which discusses the 
structure of meat tissue, composition 
of meat, preparation for market, the 
bone and muscular structure of the 
carcass, the comparison of wholesale 
cuts, cooking of meats, and factors to 
be considered in the selection of meat. 

The second chapter is devoted to beef, 
including the market classes of beef 
carcasses; the basis of grading; market 
grades; characteristics of lean, bone 
and fat; description of the principal 
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ADS HAVE FAMILY RESEMBLANCE. 


This is one of a series of Kohrs Pack- 
ing Co. newspaper ads designed on the 
same plan to fix identity. 


cuts; and a discussion of boneless cuts. 

Chapter three discusses veal, chapter 
four lamb and mutton and chapter five, 
pork from the same general standpoints. 

The volume contains a large amount 
of highly educational illustrative ma- 
terial, together with many tables and 
charts. 

While the authors have designed the 
book for the use of the teacher and 
student in home economics, for the 
housewife who wishes to have an in- 
telligent understanding of meat and 
meat cuts, and for the head of institu- 
tions where large quantities of meat 
are purchased, the volume would 
probably be found valuable also by re- 
tail meat dealers and meat salesmen 
generally. 

It is published by John Wiley & Sons, 
New York and London. 

~~~ -fe-——- 

MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 

Changes in the federal meat inspec- 
tion service are reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry as follows: 

Inspection granted.—*Swift & Com- 
pany, Montgomery, Ala.; Jos. Phillips 
Co., and Jos. Phillips, Washington, D. 
C.; Old Dominion Ham Co., Greeneville, 
Tenn.; Northwest Food Products Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; *Webb Packing Co., 
Salisbury, Md.; *C. W. Kersey & Son, 
Pitman, N. J. 

Inspection Withdrawn.—Jos. Phillips 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Joseph S. Stein 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Luer Bros. Pack- 
ing & Ice Co., Alton, Ill.; Power Pack- 
ing Co., Nashville, Tenn.; W. C. Routh 
& Co., Logansport, Ind.; Wilson & 
Rogers, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Inspection extended.—Vacuum Sealed 
Food Corporation, New York City, to 
include Premier Provision Co., Inc. 

Change in name.—W. W. Rose Co., 
Trenton, N. J., instead of Howard W. 
Rose. 


*Conducts slaughtering, 
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Large Packers Say They Have No Definite 
Plans For Retailing Meat 


Testimony on behalf of petitioning 
packers, Armour and Company and 
Swift & Company, for modification of 
the packers consent decree, was con- 
cluded on November 4, when Frank J. 
Hogan, attorney for the packers, an- 
nounced that they rested their case. 

The hearings began at Washington, 
D. C., on October 7 before Justice Jen- 
ings Bailey of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. 


At the conclusion of presentation of 
testimony supporting the petition, 
Harold B. Teegarden, special assistant 
to the Attorney General, began the 
introduction of testimony to support 
the contentions of the Department of 
Justice that no change in the decree is 
warranted. 

In the closing days of presentation 
of packer testimony, officials of each 
of the four large packing companies, 
including President F. Edson White of 
Armour and Company, Vice-President 
G. F. Swift of Swift & Company, 
President E. A. Cudahy of the Cudahy 
Packing Co., and R. F. Eagle, assistant 
to the president of. Wilson & Co., testi- 
fied that the companies they repre- 
sented had no plans for going into the 
retailing of meats. 

Officials Testify. 

President White said that Armour 
and Company had no definite plans in 
respect to engaging in retailing meats 
and groceries. He explained that it 
would take 25,000 retail stores to 
handle all of the Armour products, “but 
we haven’t gotten to the place where 
we are dealing with the problems of 
the retail trade.” 

Mr. Swift said that his company had 
not definitely decided whether or not it 
will retail its own meat products in 
case the decree is modified. 

Mr. Cudahy, also, said that his com- 
pany had no definite plans to enter the 
retail meat business should the decree 
be modified. He pointed out, however, 
that his company would not enter into 
the grocery business. 

Wilson & Co., Dr. R. F. Eagle said, 
had given no consideration to a policy 
of selling meats and groceries at retail. 
Replying to cross-examination, Dr. 
Eagle said that Wilson & Co. had felt 
that the privilege of selling meats and 
groceries at retail was not available 
and that until it is available no plans 
should be made. 

Many Branch Houses Idle. 


In the course of further testimony 
John M. Chaplin of Swift & Company 
pointed out that it costs approximately 
$1.60 for every stop made by salesmen 


along car routes, while each stop made 
by branch house salesmen in the cities 
costs $1.00. 


I. M. Hoagland, head of the branch 
house department of Armour and Com- 
pany, said that sales of that depart- 
ment had decreased $110,000,000 since 
1920. From a total of 565 branch 
houses owned by the company after the 
absorption of Morris & Co., the number 
has been reduced to 391 at the present 
time. And the average size of indi- 
vidual orders placed with these houses 
has declined from 156 to 126 lbs. The 
annual cost of operating these houses, 
Mr. Hoagland said, is $30,000,000, and 
the total investment in them is 
$26,307,257. The company had 7 
branch houses idle in 1920, but now it 
has 57. 


In answer to questions by counsel, 
President E. A. Cudahy said that his 
company now operates 82 branch houses 
in the country and about 200 car routes. 
He said that since 1920 they have 
closed 22 branch houses and opened 
none, because of a growing lack of need 
for branch houses due to the growth of 
chain stores and their centralized meth- 
ods of buying. 

Joseph Conron, president of Conron 
Bros., New York City, testified that 
there is active competition among pack- 
ers and stated that he had found no 
unfair trade practices. 


New Trend in Food Industries. 


Nathan Strauss, head of Nathan 
Strauss, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., a chain 
of pork stores, testified that chain store 
competition had compelled him against 
his desire to begin handling groceries 
and canned goods in his retail meat 
stores. All new stores that his com- 
pany is opening are combination stores, 
he said. 

John A. Hawkinson, former presi- 
dent of Allied Packers, Inc., testified 
that in his opinion it would be im- 
possible for any group of packers to 
obtain a monopoly in the packing or 
livestock industries. During the war, 








Selling Quick-Frozen 
Meats at Retail 


If the consumer wants quick- 
frozen packaged meats, and the 
meat packer does not provide them, 
some other food manufacturer will. 

If consumer 4 a ted, 
and the retail meat dealer does not 
handle them, the retail grocer will. 

In fact, he is already doing so. 

Read the story of the success of 
one Chicago grocer in this line. It 
is on 3s e 50 of this issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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he explained, there was a great expan- 
sion of packinghouse facilities. Since 
then “there has been a scramble among 
packers to obtain enough trade to 
operate their plants to full capacity.” 

Dr. Frederick E. Clark, professor of 
marketing at Northwestern University, 
listed the outstanding trends in the 
food industry during recent years as 
follows: 

1. Trend toward integration; 


2. Wholesalers are doing their own 
manufacturing and are operating retail 
stores; 

8. Retail stores are consolidating 
and doing their own wholesale buying; 

4. Producers of raw materials are 

(Continued on page 30.) 


ee 
CHAIN INQUIRY IN MEMPHIS. 


A staff of chain store investigators 
of the Federal Trade Commission has 
begun pricing groceries, drugs, and 
tobacco in chain and independent stores 
in Memphis, Tenn. While it is impos- 
sible to determine exactly the time 
necessary to procure the prices and 
other necessary data, the work is ex- 
pected to be completed within two 
months. 

Plans call for additional cities to be 
covered by this study in the early part 
of 1931. When completed, the data will 
afford a basis for determining the rela- 
tive differences between chain and in- 
dependent prices on several hundred 
items in the several cities. 


— 
CHAIN TO BUY PRODUCE. 


The G. Batchelor Hall Company, 
which was recently acquired by the 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company, 
has been made the basis of Wesco 
Foods Company, a newly-created pur- 
chasing company for the handling of 
produce and other perishable foods. 
The produce department of the Kroger 
Company has been included in Wesco 
and moved to Chicago from Cincinnati. 

The Wesco Foods Company, in addi- 
tion to doing all the purchasing of 
produce and perishable foods for the 
Kroger Company, will also act as gen- 
eral consignment agent for producers, 
and will do a jobbing business with cus- 
tomers other than the Kroger stores. 

——o—— 
NOTE OF “NEW COMPETITION.” 

Standard Brands and subsidiaries, in- 
cluding the German and South African 
subsidiary of the Royal Baking Powder 
Company, report for the September 
quarter net income of $4,149,676 after 
charges, federal taxes, and minority 
interest but before profit and loss items, 
equivalent to 30.8 cents a share earned 
on 12,643,298 common shares after pro- 
vision for preferred dividends. This 
compares with net income of $4,211,682 
in the June quarter, equivalent to 31 
cents a share, and $3,496,222 in the 
March quarter, equivalent to 26 cents 
a share, making net income for the nine 
months of the year $11,857,594 or 88 
cents a share. 
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INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT | 
PACKERS. 
Chairman of the Board—F. S. Snyder, 
Batchelder, Snyder, Dorr & Doe Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


President—Wm. Whitfield Woods, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chicago. 

Vice-Chairmen—B, A. Cudahy, Jr., Chi- 
cago; B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jay C. Hormel, Austin, 
Minn.; Chester Newcomb, Cleveland, Ohio; 
George A. Schmidt, New York City. 

Treasurer — Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff 
Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Central Administrative Committee — 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; George A. 
Schmidt, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York; 
F. Edson White, Armour and Company, 
Chicago; G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, 
Chicago; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago; E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago; and F. S. Snyder 
and W. W. Woods, ex-officio, 

* Institute Plan Commission—Thomas E. 
Wilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (3 year term)—Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; Louis 
W. Kahn, E. Kahn's Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; L. E. Dennig, St, Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; John " 
Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
E. C. Andrews, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Directors (2 year term)—Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob BE. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa; F, Edson White, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; R. T. Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kans.; Geo. L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Frank- 
lin Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M. 
Firor, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York. 

Directors (1 year term)—Oscar_ G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, Standard Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; F. R. Warton, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Chicago; Frank A. Hunter, 
East Side Packing Co., E. St. Louis, Il. 
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Satisfy Consumer Demand 

During the first nine months of 1930 
there were some 58,000 fewer cattle 
slaughtered under federal inspection 
than in the same period of 1929. This 
shortage in fresh meat was made up in 
some measure by an increase of nearly 
50,000 head in calves slaughtered, and 
almost 2,000,000 more lambs than in 
the previous year. 

The larger supplies of veal and lamb, 
together with some curtailment in the 
buying power of the public, resulted in 
no increase in the price level of fresh 
meats. In fact, as in the case of pork, 
smaller beef supplies were accompanied 
by lower prices. 

Fancy beef constituted an unusually 
large proportion of the supply. There 
was too much for the trade to absorb 
at a price that would return costs to the 
feeder. 

During the coming six months it is 
doubtful if fancy beef will be in any- 
thing like so large supply. According 
to the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s cattle feeding outlook as of 
October 1, the supply of feeders leaving 
terminal markets for the feedlots was 
the smallest in 12 years. 

About 20 per cent more calves were 
bought for further feed this year than 
last, indicating that these animals will 
go through the winter as stockers, and 
will not reach the market as finished 
beef for some time. 

There was an increase, also, in the 
number of feeders weighing over 1,000 
lbs. This would seem to point to the 
possibility of a fair supply of heavy 
cattle for the Christmas trade and that 
of the early months of 1931. 

Decreases in the shipment of feeder 
cattle are attributed in part to the un- 
satisfactory price of fat cattle and in 
part to the shortage of feed in some 
sections, particularly east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

There is little to indicate any short- 
age in total beef supplies, but merely 
a curtailment in the quantity of fancy 
beef available. 

Unless consumer buying power is 
materially increased, this will be a good 
thing. At present the public is in 
better position to buy medium to good 
beef at a moderate price than the higher 
priced meats. If the packing industry 
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can give the public what it wants, there 
will be little question about consumer 
demand. 

ee 


' Must Know to Supervise 

There is nothing mysterious or com- 
plicated about the theory and practice 
of coal consumption and steam genera- 
tion. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, on this 
page and in its technical department 
has called attention a number of times 
to this fact. 

The man who has the intelligence to 
master the manner in which the power 
plant of his automobile functions can 
get into his head, with a little effort, 
the important facts he should know 
about the boiler and engine room of his 
plant. 

Power departments in many of the 
smaller meat packing plants are pretty 
inefficient affairs. Wastes occur in 
many operations. Costs are high, and 
money is spent, that with better super- 
vision could be saved and credited to 
the profit side of the ledger. 

And the fault, in most cases, must 
be placed directly on the proprietor, 
superintendent, manager—whoever is 
responsible for results. If he is not in- 
terested enough to make the effort to 
keep his power costs low, it is unreason- 
able to expect that those who have 
nothing to gain by a little extra effort 
will take the initiative. 

As was pointed out by a prominent 
meat plant engineer at one of the sec- 
tional meetings at the recent conven- 
tion of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, the greatest incentive to 
efficient operation of power plant equip- 
ment is the daily report of operations. 
This serves two purposes. It keeps the 
management in touch with what is hap- 
pening, and gives information needed 
to correct bad conditions promptly. It 
also serves to keep employes on their 
toes and offers a continual inducement 
for them to give their best efforts to 
better the records. 

But regardless of how complete or 
comprehensive these daily reports may 
be, they are useless if the one to whom 
they come for attention cannot interpret 
them, and if he does not have the knowl- 
edge and energy to put into motion 
remedies for any bad practices that 
show up. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Fancy Pork Sausage 


Each year as the chilly months 
approach sausage makers want 
information on the manufacture 
of fancy breakfast sausage or 
pure pork sausage. 

Many have standard tested formulas 
which they follow from year to year, 
but new concerns or others who have 
been less successful in the marketing 
of their product ask for help. The fol- 
lowing inquiry is only one cf many. 

This sausagemaker says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 


We make what we think is a pretty good fresh 
pork sausage, but it does not stand up against 
trade competition. We have tried to make a sau- 
sage that does not cost too much and so would 
find a wide outlet. Please give us formula and 
directions for making what you regard as a good 


pork sausage. 

There is perhaps no sausage easier 
to make than fresh pork sausage, and 
possibly none that can be spoiled more 
quickly by low grade or “off” meats 
and unsatisfactory handling. 

Possibly no sausage is. more uni- 
formly popular than fresh’ pork sau- 
sage. It is a product that every city 
dweller who spent his early life in the 
small town or on the farm has acquired 
a taste for. At the same time, perhaps 
no single variety of sausage so often 
falls short of gratifying the desire of 
the person acquainted with quality 
fresh pork sausage. 

In the first place there must be no 
beef in pork sausage. 

Of course, any company shipping 
“pure pork sausage” interstate could 
not add beef to the formula, but many 
companies serving a local community, 
or whose sales territory does not extend 
beyond state lines, believe it desirable 
to add beef. Sometimes this reduces 
the production cost. 

And there are those who think that 
beef must be added to give color to the 
finished product. This is a mistake, if 
quality is the result desired. 


Materials to Be Used. 


A fancy pork sausage should be 
made of all pork, and the meat should 
not be too fat. 

Some producers having the highest 
reputation for their product bone out 
the whole hog, remove some of the fat 
and use the balance in sausage. Neither 
hams nor loins are sold as such. These 
are exclusive sausage manufacturers 
famous for their brands. Others having 
large production of pork meats bone 
out the shoulders and put this very 
desirable meat into their fresh pork 
sausage. 

At any rate, only pork meat should 


be used. It must be strictly fresh, 
should not be ground too fine, and 
should not contain too high a percent- 
age of fat. If it is too fat the sau- 
sage cooks away. And even though 
the consumer is pleased with the flavor, 
there is dissatisfaction because the 
cooked product is less than half that 
of the original link or bulk sausage. 


Always Make It Fresh. 


As the season opens it is not advis- 
able to manufacture any more product 
than can be sold each day. The weather 
is not dependable in the fall and early 
winter months, and if the sausage is 
shipped out and remains on the cus- 
tomer’s counter or too long in his cool- 
er, the color fades and may show some 
mould. Regardless of how well the 
sausage is made, complaints will arise 
under these conditions. 

The customer should not be sold more 
than he can handle promptly. If this 
method is followed the buyer never has 
product left over to spoil on his hands. 
Therefore he remains a satisfied cus- 
tomer. 

When trimmings are bought for the 
production of this sausage the selec- 
tion should be carefully made. Only 
trimmings from thoroughly chilled hogs 
should be used. High quality sausage 
can not be made from the regular run 
of trimmings. 

Selecting Pork Trimmings. 


Neither are trimmings from grass 
hogs satisfactory for fancy pork sau- 
sage. Selection of this meat should 
be made with just as great care as is 








Buying and Testing 
Sausage Casings 


Do you know how to buy 
casings? 

How many pounds of sau- 
sage meat do you lose a week 
through defective casings? 

And when they arrive, do 
you know how to test them? 

Practical hints on buying and 
testing sheep and hog casings 
may be obtained by filling out 
and sending in the following 
coupon: 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ml. 
Please send me reprint on ‘‘Buying and 
Testing Sausage Casings.’’ I am a sub- 
scriber to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 


BOE Swkanesspxnnessenes suneesbseseteves 


Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 




















exercised in choosing fancy bacon 
bellies or hams for fancy brands. Meat 
from young, well-finished hogs is best, 
as this produces the desired flavor and 
tenderness required in fancy sausage. 

In the manufacture of fancy pork 
sausage the meat should be 75 per cent 
lean and 25 per cent reasonably fat. 
The fat should be firm and white. 
Boned out shoulders, ham or Boston 
butt and back fat trimmings are recom- 
mended to take care of the percentage 
of fat required. 

Under no circumstances should pork 
cheek meat be used in this product. 

Do not use frozen trimmings. Frozen 
meats do not work out well and injure 
the color of this sausage. 

Preparing the Meats. 

For high-grade pork sausage rock- 
ing the meat with a 9-knife rocker for 
15 minutes at 55 to 57 revolutions per 
minute has proved more satisfactory 
than running it through the hashing 
machine. The rocker gives a clean cut, 
and does not crush the meat as the 
hasher is apt to do if the knives and 
plates are not sharp. 

If a rocker is not available the trim- 
mings may be ground through the 5/32 
in. plate of the hasher. 

It is better not to add water, but if 
water is used it should not be more 
than 10 lbs. for each 100 lbs. of meat. 

Some sausagemakers use nothing but 
salt and pepper as seasoning, others 
add sage, and some use a small quan- 
tity of sugar in the formula. There is 
some objection to the use of thyme and 
certain other spices, as they have a 
tendency to make the product look old. 


Sausage Seasoning. 


For each 100 lbs. of meat, use 
2% Ibs. salt 
7 oz. white pepper 
8 oz. sugar (this is optional) 
3 oz. sage (if a sage flavor is de- 
sired) 

If a slight garlic flavor is desired, a 
small quantity of powdered garlic 
should be added. 

There are a number of reliable firms 
preparing a seasoning for fresh pork 
sausage, either with or without sage, 
and in either a dry or liquid form. The 
use of such seasoning from a reliable 
manufacturer insures the right balance 
of each ingredient, as well as season- 
ing or spices of the highest quality. 

The product can be stuffed im- 
mediately after the meat and season- 
ing are mixed. 

Stuffing and Linking. 

Narrow medium sheep casings, hav- 
ing a diameter measurement of % to 
%4 in., linked 4 in. long, are generally 
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used for this purpose. After chilling, 
the links are packed in cartons or 
wrapped in parchment or transparent 
paper and are ready for shipment. 

As fast as the sausage is stuffed and 
linked it is hung on trucks. When the 
truck is filled it is run under a cold 
water spray and kept there for several 
minutes to remove all grease from the 
outside of the casings. It is then taken 
to the sausage hanging cooler at a 
temperature of 36 to 40 degs., the cool- 
er to be provided with plenty of cold 
air circulation. 

Some producers of fancy breakfast 
sausage who wrap the links in parch- 
ment or transparent paper, use a sheet 
of the same between the layers. The 
entire package is then wrapped twice 
around with a gummed paper band 
bearing the manufacturer’s name and 


brand. 
a 


Use of Pickle Pump 


A small packer asks regarding the 
use of the pickle pump. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please give me instructions for using a brine 
pump for hams. I have a pump, but do not have 
any idea whether or not I am using is correctly. 

A pump with a positive stroke should 
be used in pumping meats, but it should 
be so arranged that it has several 
stroke limits, so that varied quantities 
of pickle can be injected into the meat 
per stroke by properly setting the 
stroke limits. By the term “stroke” 
is meant one complete up-and-down 
movement of the pump handle. 

Careful tests should be made with 
each pump to determine the amount of 
pickle pumped per stroke at each posi- 
tion of the stroke limit. These tests 
furnish the basis for instructions to the 
workmen operating the pumps. In 
making tests, pumped product should 
be allowed to drain one-half hour 
before final weighing. 

Regular hams and skinned hams 
should be pumped with four stitches as 
follows: 

First. One stitch, 2 strokes in the 
shank, depositing the pickle between the 
shank bones. If needle is inserted too 
far, pickle will be deposited between 
the skin and tissue of the shank and a 
white, salty spot will result when the 
ham is smoked. 

Second. One stitch, straight down 
into the ham at the stifle joint. 

Third. One stitch in the blood vein 
in the flank and parallel to the body 
bone. 

Fourth. One stitch under the aitch 
bone, the needle close to the aitch bone. 

The number of strokes, not mentioned 
in this operation, are to be regulated so 
that from 5 to 6 per cent of pickle re- 
mains in the product after draining 
one-half hour. 

Stroke limits will have to be changed 
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with each average of product being 
pumped. 

The term “stitch” means the inser- 
tion of the pumping needle into the 
meat. 

ee 


Market for Cracklings 


What are market prospects for ex- 
peller cracklings? A Western packer 
writes regarding this as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

What is the future market outlook for dry ex- 
peller cracklings, either ground or unground, 
having a protein content of about 50 per cent? Is 
it probable that conditions will be improved 
around the first of January? 

Practically all by-products markets 
have been weak for some time, and this 
situation has been reflected in expeller 
eracklings also. Just now there is 
probably no one who can say when a 
stronger situation will prevail. This 
may come very soon, or it may be some 
time yet. 

With the shortage in the corn crop 
and the fact that more of other grains 
will be fed this year than in most other 
years, it would seem that the demand 
for protein supplements to the livestock 
diet would be good. This should be a 
strengthening factor in the crackling 
market, but so far it does not appear to 
have exerted any material influence. 

It is always worth trying to develop 
a local market for ground cracklings. 
If they can be bagged and sold locally 
to hog feeders or to poultry producers 
who mix their own feeds, a better price 
can be realized. Sometimes packers are 
inclined to depend entirely on the open 
market, when there is a market nearby 
that is only awaiting development. 

—— fo 


Watch the “Wanted” page for busi- 
ness opportunities. 








Pigs’ Feet Souse 


Pigs’ feet souse is a pop- 
ular food. Do you make it? 

If you do, have you found 
its sale as good as it should 
be under a good formula? 

A successful formula and de- 
tailed instructions for mixing, 
cooking and pickling pigs’ feet to 
make a high-grade souse may be 
obtained by filling out and send- 
ing in the following coupon: 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me reprint on “Pigs’ 
Feet Souse.” I am a subscriber to 
The National Provisioner, 


(Enclosed find 2-cent stamp.) 
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Brands & Trade Marks 














In this column from week to week will 
be published trade marks of interest to 
roonees of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 


Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly with the U. S. Patent Office. 





TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 
Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. For 
shortening made of vegetable oil. 
Trade mark: VREAM. Claims use 
since October, 1918. Application serial 
No. 304,301. 


Vream 


Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. For 
vegetable shortening. Trade mark: 
PARFAY. Claims use since August 4, 
1930. Application serial No. 305,376. 


PAI FAY 


Albert Richards Co., Inc., Boston, 
Mass. For hams, bacon and fish, both 
fresh and preserved. Trade mark: 
AR-I-CO. Claims use since June 30, 
1930. Application serial No. 304,580. 

John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 
For frozen meats. Trade mark: 
ICY-IZED. Claims use since August 
6, 1930. Application serial No. 304,625. 

The Glidden Co., Cleveland, O. For 
pure uncolored oleomargarine for table 
use. Trade mark: NUT-X. Claims use 
since September 10, 1928. Application 
serial No. 304,812. 

The Glidden Co., Cleveland, O. For 
pure vegetable shortening. Trade 
mark: DURKO. Claims use since June 
18, 1980. Application serial No. 304,282. 


pDURKo 


F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. For scrapple. Trade mark: GOOD 
MORNING BREX. Claims use since 
May 29, 1930. Application serial No. 
303,231. 


GOOD MORNING 


BREX 


TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 
Swift and Company, Chicago, Ill. For 
canned ham, canned pork and canned 
chicken. Trade mark: SAVOR-TITE. 
Filed June 4, 1980. No. 276,282. 
Consolidated By-Products Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. For beef scrap, fish meal, 
dried sea kelp, etc. Trade mark: A 
picture of Neptune and the word 
MAR-O-DINE. Filed May 23, 1930. 
No. 276,337. 
Swift & Company, Chicago. For 
Gelatine. Trade mark: SUPER WHIP. 
Filed November 14, 1929. No. 275,436. 
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UNITED’S CORKBOARD 


Protects 


Publie 
Health 





St. Luke’s and Children’s Hospital 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The diversified scope of ‘‘United’s Service’’ is 
clearly pictured on this page. Owners, Engineers 
and Contractors find it economical and profitable 
to place one contract for a complete installation 
(all low temperature insulation required) with 
United. 


Write to us 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES 


Main Office and Factories: 


LYNDHURST, N. J. 


Service 
Kitchen 
Built-in 
Refrigerator 





Not only in Meat Packing Plants .. . 
Not only in Dairies and Creameries . . . 
Not only in Ice and Ice Cream Plants . . . 
But every place—where food products must be kept pure and 


wholesome—United’s Corkboard and United’s Service play 
an important part. 








General Storage Refrigerators for Meats, Vegetables, etc. 


A discussion of your insulation requirements with one 
of our experienced En- 

gineers obligates you 
in no way. On the 
other hand it maybeof 
considerable interest 
and value to you. 


Mortuary 
Refrigerator 








UNITED’S SERVICE 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


DISTRIBUTING FROZEN FOODS. 


The meat packer has been interested 
in quick freezing as it applies to meats 
principally. He has been trying to de- 
termine how the idea could ad- 
vantageously be applied to his particu- 
lar business and what disadvantages, 
if any, there might be to merchandis- 
ing at least a portion of the production 
of his plant in this manner. 

Now that the process is being rapidly 
adapted to the preservation of other 
food products, the packer is beginning 
to wonder how the appearance on the 
market of a rather wide variety of 
quick-frozen foods may affect his mer- 
chandising methods, and particularly 
how the advent of this merchandise 
may be taken advantage of to simplify 
his distribution problems. 

It now seems possible that quick- 
frczen fruits, vegetables and other sea- 
sonable perishable foods may be on the 
market in considerable volume before 
the meat industry generally produces 
any large amount of quick-frozen 
meats. 1#'rom economic standpoints the 
reason for this assumption is clear. 
Fresh meats can be had in all sections 
of the country at all times of the year. 
From the standpoint of availability to 
the great masses of the people, even 
those remote from producing regions, 
there is no necessity for changing the 
methods of preparing and distributing 
meats. 

This is not true of most fruits and 
vegetables. The producing season is 
short. Cold storage aids to reduce the 
marketing peaks, but many fruits and 
vegetables can be stored only for com- 
paratively short periods. 

Quick-freezing, on the other hand, 
makes many highly perishable fruits 
and vegetables available 12 months of 
the year. It simplifies the distribution 
problem, permits shipping into regions 
difficult to reach with the fresh prod- 
uct, and probably would reduce the av- 
erage year-’round price to the consumer 
as well as permitting the processor to 
pay the producer a better price for his 
product. 

A considerable line of fruits, vege- 
tables and fruit juices are now being 
quick-frozen in consumer packages, and 
this winter there probably will be a 
rather wide distribution of this mer- 
chandise. And, it is foreseen, fruits 
and vegetables, and not meats, may be 
the means of educating the public in 
many localities to the merits of foods 
preserved by freezing. , 

One packer who has been watching 
this trend carefully is convinced this 
development is going to simplify great- 
ly the problem of the packer who may 
put quick-frozen meats on the market 
a year or two from now. The people 
will have become educated to quick- 
frozen fruits and vegetables and will 
have less hesitancy in accepting quick- 
frozen meats. 

The retailer also, this packer says, 
will have learned how to handle quick- 
frozen merchandise. And many, no 
doubt, will have installed equipment for 
stocking it. Quick-frozen fruits and 





vegetables, he says, will be the means 
of eliminating sales resistance against 
quick-frozen meats. 

On the other hand, quick-freezing will 
no doubt stimulate consumption of 
fruits, vegetables and other perishable 
foods, and some packers are wonder- 
ing how this may affect meat consump- 
tion on the whole. Poultry is being 
quick-frozen in considerable quantities, 
the sales of fish are growing rapidly 
in many localities that were able to re- 
ceive it only occasionally previously, and 
the oyster producers are seriously 
studying quick-freezing as it applies to 
their product. 

Through the aid of quick-freezing, 
the oyster man sees the possibility of 
making his product a 12-month food 
and of reaching markets that have not 
been easily available heretofore. Other 
producers of sea food, including clams, 
shrimps, scallops, etc., also see a mer- 
chandising advantage in quick-freezing 
their products. 

In an article by Lewis Radcliff, act- 
ing commissioner, U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries, published in “Ice and Re- 
frigeration,” it is stated that if rapidly 
frozen oysters were introduced, and the 
public educated to consume them dur- 
ing the summer months, the income of 
the oyster producers would be increased 
by 50 per cent. This would mean that 
a $17,000,000 industry would be ex- 
panded to an industry having a yearly 
income of more than $25,000,000. 

With the development of oyster farm- 
ing, the productive end of the industry 
is being stabilized, and with its exten- 
sion, production may be brought to a 
much higher level. The oyster farmer 
could harvest his crop from a particu- 
lar ground at the season when the qual- 
ity is best. Ability to freeze and store 
for future marketing would be ad- 
vantageous and would provide a tasty 
food for warm weather consumption. 
Experiments made show that oysters 
quick-freeze well, and that on thawing 
the product is first class in every re- 
spect. 

Who is going to handle quick-frozen 
fruits, vegetables, sea-foods and other 
perishable products? What volume of 
them will be prepared and consumed 
during the next few years? How will 
they be handled in the retail outlets? 
How will they be distributed and mer- 
chandised ? 

These are questions that should in- 
terest the meat packer whether or not 
he has any intentions of placing quick- 
frozen meats on the market. A number 
of developments which will simplify the 
merchandising and distribution of meats 
are possible as a result of the efforts 
of frozen fruit and vegetable producers. 
These include safe methods of handling, 
storing and distribution; the ready ac- 
ceptance of these products by the con- 
sumer; adequate methods of handling 
the merchandise in the retail outlet; 
and generally changed store merchan- 
dising methods and consumer buying 
habits. 

The meat industry, or at least that 
portion of it interested in quick-freez- 
ing, has assumed that it would have 
to bear the burden of devising methods 
of distribution, handling and merchan- 
dising its product. In the light of re- 
cent developments and trends, it now 


seems that this task will fall largely 
on the producers of quick-frozen fruits, 
vegetables and some other perishable 
food products. 

Frozen fruits and vegetables are com- 
ing on the market in considerably larg- 
er amounts than quick-frozen meats. 
While the methods by which quick- 
frozen fruits are produced can not be 
used ay for the production of 
quick-frozen meats, distribution and 
merchandising methods for handling 
fruits and vegetables probably could be 
adopted for meat plant products. 

New competition may result from the 
production of frozen fruits, vegetables 
and other foods, but aside from this 
there is a very good reason why the 
meat packer should watch develop- 
ments in these lines. In the efforts to 
solve the problems which — of 
frozen fruits and vegetables will be 
up against, many ideas may be de- 
veloped that can be used successfully 
for the distribution and merchandising 
of meats, it is thought. 

Ye 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Improvements costing $75,000 are 
being made to the plant of the Atlantic 
Ice & Coal Corp., Jacksonville, Fla. 
The plant will be ready for operations 
sometime in February, it is thought. 

Alterations have been made to the 
plant of the Federal Refrigerating Co., 
San Pedro, Calif. 

Western Ice Utilities Co. has pur- 
chased the plant of the Kansas Ice & 
Storage Co., Salina, Kan. 

Additional refrigerating machinery 
has been installed in the plant of the 
_ Ice & Cold Storage Co., Carmi, 


A floor of cold storage space has 
been added to the plant of the Central 
Warehouse Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

General Refrigerating Co., New Or- 
leans, La., is constructing an ice manu- 
facturing plant in Columbia, Miss. 

Considerable new equipment has been 
installed in the plant of the Union 
Storage Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Additional refrigerating machinery 
has been installed in the plant of the 
C. L. Robinson Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Winchester, Va. 

A number of cold storage vaults have 
been constructed in the plant of the 
Sante Fe Ice Co., San Angelo, Tex. 

Texas Cold Storage Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex., has been purchased by 
W. A. Williams, A. G. Engelke and 
A. F. Barnes. The company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000. 

George J. Glover Co., Inc., New Or- 
leans, La., has a contract for the erec- 
tion of a cold storage plant. The cost 
of the building will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $150,000. 

A company has been formed in 
Wauchula, Fla., to construct a cold 
storage plant. 

H. Moffatt & Co., Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif., have awarded a contract for the 
construction of a cold storage plant. 
The building will be two stories high 
and will cost in the neighborhood of 
$75,000. 


EN Bat 
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MORE EFFICIENT COOLERS. 
(Continued from page 22.) 

that just a few days ago. I am a be- 
liever in having constant circulation of 
air in coolers. With present cooling 
systems operating by brine being 
sprayed in various ways, we have been 
regulating room temperature by turn- 
ing on more or less brine as the vary- 
ing refrigerating loads demanded. 

Automatic Temperature Control. 


“In our new coolers we are going to 
install a brine cooling tank for each 
cooler or set of coolers as the case may 
be. There will be a pump, of course, 
for circulating the brine at a constant 
rate of flow, regardless of the refrig- 
erating demand. The varying demand 
will be taken care of by an automatic 
arrangement controlling the feed of 
liquid ammonia to the brine cooling 
system. Thermostats will be placed at 
different locations in the coolers, and 
as the variations in room temperature 
occur they will automatically regulate 
or control the brine temperature to suit 
the demand. 

“This ought to do away with the 
trouble we had last year, especially on 
weekends. The engineer always had to 
shut off the brine when the room tem- 
perature was down to the minimum 
point desired, and this of course 
stopped the air circulation. With our 
new system we will have full circula- 
tion of air at all times and there will 
be no stagnant air or odors in the cool- 
ers Monday mornings.” 

“Well, if we can do that, Dick, we 
won’t require any temperature man any 
more, will we?” 

“I had not thought of that, but I 
hardly think we will. Guess we will 
try the system out and see if we can’t 
get along without him.” 

Later articles will deal with other 
problems which confront the meat plant 
executive who is planning to build a new 
plant or enlarge an old one. 

he 


PACKERS CONSENT DECREE. 
(Continued from page 24.) 
consolidating for the purpose of doing 

their own wholesale selling; 

5. An emphasis is being placed on 
brands by the public; and 

6. Stores are branching out into re- 
lated products. 

Robert V. Fleming, president of the 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
D. C., testified as to the earning power 
of money. He stated that for healthy 
and successful operation, an industry 
should have a minimum rate of return 
on investment of 10 per cent to enable 
it to build up the necessary reserves. 
Failure to get fair returns decreases 
the value of securities and impairs the 
bank credit of the organization. 


Opens Case for Government. 

Beginning the case for the govern- 
ment, Mr. Teegarden had numerous 
statistical documents identified and ex- 
plained and placed in evidence. These 
consisted of condensed statements of 
the operations of packing companies 
throughout the United States, compiled 
from packers’ reports to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1924 to 1929, 
inclusive. A condensed statement of 
the operations of the four large packers 
was also admitted, as were statements 
of the net sales of these four packers 
on a basis of percentage relation to the 
sale of federally inspected slaughter, 
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total slaughter and total sales reported 
by packers throughout the country. 

Comparative statements of sales and 
profits, purchases of livestock and 
similar data were offered in evidence 
also by Mr. Teegarden. 


ge 


VOLUNTARY CHAIN PROBLEMS. 
(Continued from page 20.) 


and most aggressive type of voluntary 
group. These groups have been organ- 
ized under the auspices of some whole- 
sale grocery house. The plan has 
ordinarily been provided and the con- 
tracts submitted by this house. The 
retailers sign the contract or in some 
other manner join the group. Some 
kind of organization of the retailers is 
commonly fostered so that the retailers 
may have some assurance that the in- 
terests of the individual retailer are 
to be protected in any merchandising 
plans undertaken. The jobbing house, 
however, continues to be the real 
directing head of the business. 

2. Retailer-owned wholesale houses. 
—In many cities associations of retail- 
ers have been formed to purchase their 
supplies of products cooperatively, and 
in some cases to own and operate a 
wholesale house through which they 
obtain their products. These associa- 
tions of a more permanent nature have 
commonly consisted of a limited num- 
ber of the larger and better financed 
independent retailers. Some of them 
antedate the voluntary chain move- 
ment, but many of them have been 
formed within the last few years as 
part of the general movement toward 
mass merchandising in competition with 
chains. 

3. Retail advertising groups——Some 
groups of retailers are not closely tied 
together, either by contract or under- 
standings with jobbers or by contract 
or stock ownership among themselves. 
They are based on the advantages of 
cooperative advertising, and specialists 
in advertising have promoted the or- 
ganization of a number of such groups. 
These groups have sometimes added 
other merchandising functions and per- 
haps a bit of cooperative activity in 
the way of purchasing. They have 
survived largely on the basis of adver- 
tising allowances granted by manufac- 
turers of various food products. 


Extent of the Movement. 


In addition to the three general types 
of voluntary chains described above, 
there are many variations containing 
elements of two or more of them, 
undertaking more or less complete and 
elaborate merchandising functions, and 
being cemented together by more or 
less definite ties. The variations in 
type of organization are limited only 
by the ingenuity and imagination of 
the various groups of retailers and the 
jobbers. 

The jobber has the interest of pro- 
tecting outlets for his house. The re- 
tailer wishes competitive prices and a 
reasonable degree of independence in 
purchasing. The resulting arrange- 
ment commonly reflects the bargaining 
or salesmanship ability of each side. 

The voluntary chain movement is so 
new, and changes are taking place so 
rapidly, that it is difficult to arrive at 
a correct evaluation of the significance 
of the movement. An estimate by 
V. H. Pelz, of the American Institute of 
Food Distribution, placed the total of 
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voluntary chains at 59,640 stores. This 
is approximately the same as the total 
number of chain stores. While the 
59,640 retail stores involved seem to 
constitute a comparatively small per- 
centage of the total number of retail 
food stores, which is variously esti- 
mated at from 250,000 to 400,000 for 
the United States, the relative impor- 
tance of these voluntary chains is much 
more significant, since most of the 
members of the voluntary chains tend 
to be the larger, better, independent 
stores with proved credit rating and 
with a higher-than-average volume of 
trade. 

While voluntary chains commonly do 
not include the few large, central, in- 
dependent stores that do individual 
advertising in most cities, they do in- 
clude a majority of the better stores 
in each city in which they operate. It 
is therefore probable that voluntary 
chain stores in 1930 are handling a 
volume of the food trade practically as 
large as that handled by the chains. 

Entering Perishable Trade. 

This organization of the voluntary 
chains tends to leave as strictly inde- 
pendent only a limited number of the 
better grocery stores and a large num- 
ber of the small, poorly organized 
stores. Thus, the voluntary chains and 
the chains have very definitely estab- 
lished themselves as the dominating 
types of retail food outlets. 

This is particularly important to the 
meat packer since the specialized meat 
shop is rapidly giving way to combina- 
tion food stores. 

Since the voluntary chain movement 
was largely sponsored by grocery job- 
bers, it is natural that the activities 
have largely been limited to non-per- 
ishable types of packaged groceries 
handled by such jobbers and that the 
cooperative groups inspired by this 
movement have largely confined their 
activities to non-perishable lines as 
well. 

Attempts have been made more or 
less successfully by the various groups 
to provide a source of supply of perish- 
able products for their members by 
some system which would give them a 
low purchase price and enable them to 
compete on prices of these products 
with chains. 

Relation to Chain Competition. 

After floundering about for a num- 
ber of years with various devices for 
handling produce, fruits, vegetables, 
and meats, some of the leading chains 
have today arrived at very economical 
systems of distributing these items, 
with the result that they make keen 
competition for the independent dealer 
in these lines. An investigation devel- 
oped the fact that the independent re- 
tail meat merchants have suffered very 
ereatly from recent competition of 
chain stores in the meat line. 

Many leaders in the voluntary chain 
movement have advised that the per- 
manency of the voluntary chain as an 
effective competitor with the chain 
stores depends ultimately upon the abil- 
ity with which the voluntary chain 
handles perishable foods, since many 
of these groups are today competitive 
on packaged grocery items. 

Meat packers produce many pack- 
aged grocery items, including lard, 
canned meats, soap, shortening, and 
oleomargarine. These items are han- 
dled as groceries by the cooperative 

(Continued on page 53.) 
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Such a 
Test will 


Convince 
You! 


Cueck the “open” time at any busy 
doorway in your plant and you'll see in five 
minutes why the speedy self-closing batten 
doors of this Stevenson Vestibule Door 
(“Door that Cannot Stand Open”) pay for 


themselves every few months. 
Write for catalog containing complete description 


Jamison Cold Storage Door Company 


Consolidating Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Inc., and 


Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co. 
Oldest and Largest Makers of Cold Storage Doors in the World. 


Hagerstown, Md. 
Branch Offices: a 
SU LEVCMSOTL 





New York 
Chicago 
Chester, Pa. 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Seattle 






Spokane a . 

Southern epresenta- 

tives (address Hagers- ota oor 
town) 

London 

Honolulu 

Japan 











Five unmatched 
Charavay the ventilating fan with- 
out even a near rival: 1—de- 
signed by a recognized authority 
on ventilation; 2—fan blades are 
scale models of famous Charavay 
propeller design; 8—patented 
over-lapping blade principle; 4— 
more air on less power; 5—low 
installation cost! 

For exhausting fumes, smoke, steam 
—or for cooling, ventilating and 
drying, Charavays are the sound 
choice for all branches of industry. 


HARTZELL PROPELLER FAN CO., Piqua, Ohio 




















Binks 
Brine 
Spray 


Nozzles 





In the catntiidg hinsiiniaiicas Enlargement 
of Coolers and Chilling Rooms—Specify Binks Brine 
Spray Nozzles—Literature on Request. 


BINKS MANUFACTURING CO. 


3114-48 CARROLL AVE. Dept. C CHICAGO 
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Plant of John 
Morrell & Co., 
Phila., equipped 
with Frick 
Refrigeration. 





Refrigeration 


Measures up to the most exact- 
ing standards: it has been se- 
lected for hundreds of meat mar- 
kets and packing houses. Into 
every Frick plant is put our 48 
years’ experience in refrigerating 
work. 


Machines of all types and sizes. 


Complete refrigerating service 
—layouts, specifications, esti- 
mates, drawings, manufacture, in- 
stallations, test, and guarantee. 


Branch offices and Distributors 
in all principal cities. 
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HOGS AND FRESH PORK PRODUCTS 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES AT CHICAGO 
PORK LOINS 


LB AVERAGE REGULAR 12-14 LB AVERAGE 


nearly similar to those of this year. 
Light butts have been in fair demand 
in the jobbing trade, while there was 
a weak outlet for the heavy weights. 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
show the trend of prices of fresh and 
cured pork products during the first ten 
months of 1930, compared with those of 
1929 and 1928. 

The general trend of prices of fresh 
and cured pork products, also of live 
hogs, during October was downward. 
The only exception was in lard and dry 
salt bellies and fat backs, all of which 
are in small supply and are strength- 
ened from a price standpoint by the 
fact that heavy hogs constitute only 
a small percentage of the runs. With 
these exceptions, the price trends are 
similar to those of the previous years 
charted. 


Fresh Pork Products. 


Loins.—As in the two years previous, 
pork loins have fluctuated sharply 
throughout the year, the price peak this 
year having been reached a month 
earlier than in 1929, with the sharp 
decline shown for the month being en- 
tirely seasonal. Pork loin prices had 
reached too high a point to freeze, the 
outlet at eastern markets was not 
strong, fresh picnics were cheap and 
offered sharp competition, resulting in 
considerable pressure on fresh city 
trim loins. The large supplies of lamb 
and of medium grade beef also fur- 
nished depressing price factors. 

Hams.—The market on light green 
hams declined during the month, as the 
production of light and medium weight 
hams was large. The weakness on these 
averages was reflected in the heavier 
weights, even though these were not in 
large supply. Weakness on the Liver- 
pool market, from both a demand and 
price standpoint, was another factor. 
As there appears to be considerable in- 
dication of more heavier hogs and a 
smaller supply of lights as the winter 
packing season advances, some packers 
are planning to hold light hams and 
not force them on a weak market. 


Bellies. — Prices of green bellies 
reached the high point of the year dur- 
ing September, which resulted in some 
backing away on the part of the trade 
and a consequent lowering in price dur- 
ing October. The situation in green 
bellies is somewhat similar to that of 
hams, as a result of the predominance 
of light hogs in the runs. 

Boston Butts.—This product also 
reached a price peak during September 
and suffered a seasonal decline similar 
to that of a year ago, but less sharp 
than in 1928 when hog runs were more 


Demand for boneless butts slowed up 
to a great extent with some accumula- 
tion evident. 

Picnics.—During the greater part of 
the month fresh picnics have been in 
good demand from chain stores. 
Through these outlets surplus offerings 
were well absorbed locally at the mar- 
ket. The outlet for heavy green picnics 
through sausage room channels has 
been good. At the same time there was 
a surplus of pickled picnics and the 
demand failed to materialize sufficient- 
ly to absorb the offerings. Another 
weakening factor was the slowing up 
late in the month of demand for extra 
lean pork trimmings at sharply lower 
prices. As a result, the average price 
trend for the month on this product 
was downward. 

Cured Pork Products. 


S. P. Hams.—Supplies of S. P. regu- 
lar hams are moderate and demand con- 
tinued to be exceptionally good for so 
late in the season, due to favorable 
weather conditions. Some packers found 
it necessary to buy on the outside to 
meet their trade requirements. Demand 
has also continued good for S. P. boiling 
hams, with an unusually light supply 
at this season of the year. It has been 
impossible to replace these heavier av- 
erages fully, due to the light supply 
of heavy hogs marketed. 

Lard.—Lard stocks are very low. The 
small supply of lard hogs has had an 
adverse influence on accumulations and 
the product has moved into consump- 
tive channels at fair prices. This situa- 
tion has had considerable influence on 
the option markets. Prices there have, 
however, been somewhat above the ac- 
tual realization value for the refined 
product. 

S. P. Bellies.—This market has been 
very firm on light supplies. Packers 
have specialized on dry cure for both 
commercial and square cut and seedless, 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Irregular—Cash Trade Fair— 
Hogs Easier—Hog Run Fair—Lard 
Stocks Small—Speculative Sentiment 
Firmer. 


A fairly active trade continued in 
hog products, particularly lard, the past 
week. Although the market was ir- 
regular, with prices backing and filling, 
there was more or less stubbornness to 
selling in evidence. Scattered liquida- 
tion made its appearance at times, based 
on distinct weakness in grains. Specu- 
lative operators were unsettled also by 
easier hog prices and continued weak- 
ness in the securities markets. 

Commission house absorption and 
packers’ support absorbed the selling, 
and the market appeared to recover 
quickly when the pressure subsided. 
Buying power from the outside was 
attracted to the market by a further 
decrease in the small lard stocks, but 
on the whole, sentiment was more or 
less mixed amongst the trade, while 
speculative interest appeared to be bull- 
ish on lard for the future. ; 

The prospects of continued good dis- 
tribution and the comparatively light 
lard stocks were harped upon in com- 
mission house circles, but the trade con- 
tinued in the impression that lard could 
not stand up in face of weakness in 
other commodities and that sooner or 
later speculative holdings would have 
to be liquidated. 


Hog Movement Good. 


The movement of hogs to market 
was comparatively fair, and there was 
the fear of an increase in the western 
hog run during the present month. 
However, it is evident that a larger 
run of hogs to market is vitally neces- 
sary to build up supplies. The Chicago 
monthly lard stock statement showed 
holdings at the end of October of 12,- 
566,000 lbs., compared with 57,860,000 
Ibs. at the end of October last year. 

The average price of hogs at Chicago 
at the beginning of the week was 9c, 
compared with 9.25c the previous week, 
9.30c a year ago and 9.35c two years 
ago. The average weight of hogs re- 








and there has been a very broad trade 
on this product. The bacon business 
has held up well, attributed in part to 
the low cost of eggs, causing the ever- 
popular bacon and egg combination to 
be in even greater demand. 


D. S. Bellies—Dry salt bellies are in 
the lightest supply in years. Prices are 
strong and many packers who are nor- 
mally producers are buyers. Little but 
shipping age product is being offered, 
which is an unusual situation in D. S. 
bellies at this season of the year. 


D. S. Fat Backs.—During October, 
fat back prices reached the high point 
of the year, owing to scarcity, especial- 
ly in the heavier averages. Even with 
increased hog runs, production is run- 
ning largely to the lighter backs, there 
being very light production of the 
medium and heavier averages. This 
product, like D. S. bellies, is in a strong 
position. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


ceived at Chicago last yeek was 230 
lbs., against 229 lbs. the previous week, 
236 lbs. a year ago and 240 lbs. two 
years ago. 

The official lard exports for the week 
ended October 25 were 8,128,000 lbs., 
against 11,233,000 lbs. last year. Ex- 
ports from January 1 to October 25 
have been 545,911,000 lbs., against 650,- 
238,000 lbs. during the same time last 
year. The bulk of the shipments for 
the week ended October 25 were to the 
United Kingdom. The exports of hams 
and shoulders were 589,000 lbs., against 
1,374,000 Ibs. last year; bacon, includ- 
ing Cumberlands, 605,000 lbs., against 
2,532,000 Ibs. last year; pickled pork, 
78,000 Ibs., against 627,000 lbs. last 
year. 

_ The situation in hog products con- 
tinues one where supply and demand, 
notably in the case of lard, favor the 
constructive side, but in some quarters 
there are fears that the light available 
stocks may serve to keep down the out- 
ward shipments of lard. 

PORK—The market was moderately 
active and steady in the East. Mess 
was quoted at $33.50; family, $38.50; 
fat backs, $26.00@380.50. 

LARD — The market was irregular 
and demand fair. At New York, prime 


western was quoted 12.05@12.15c; mid- 
dle western, 11.95@12.05c; city, 11%¢; 
refined continent, 125gc; South America, 
12%c; Brazil kegs, 13%c; compound, 
car lots, 10%c; smaller lots, 10%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 6244c over Novem- 
ber; loose lard, 15¢c over November; leaf 
lard, 124c under November. 








See page 39 for later markets. 








BEEF — Demand in the East was 
fair, and the market was steady. Mess 
was quoted at New York at $19.00; 
packet, $16.00@18.00; family, $18.00@ 
19.00; extra India mess, $34.00@36.00; 
No. 1 canned corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, 
$5.50; 6 Ibs. South America, $16.75; 
— tongues, $70.00@75.00 per bar- 
rel, 


—— ge 
Stocks at 7 Markets 


Stocks of meats continued to decline 
during the last month of the packer 
fiscal year, although receipts of hogs 
at the 11 principal markets were some- 


what larger than in any one of the 
previous three months. 
Lard stocks were the lowest for the 








Quality Hogs Show 


While the average of hog prices 
during the first four days of the current 
week was lower than for the similar 
period a week ago, a further drop in 
pork loin prices resulted in a slightly 
less satisfactory cut-out value. 

The quality of the hogs coming to 
market is good, although the average 
weight is somewhat below that of the 
same period a year ago. However, the 
runs of the current week included at 
Chicago more hogs of the heavier aver- 
ages, particularly up to 250 Ibs. From 
that average on the numbers were 
small, with practically none weighing 
over 300 Ibs. 

About 10 per cent fewer hogs were 
received during the first four days of 


this week than last, the runs comparing 
more favorably with the 1928 period. 


TROSMIAT DAMIG. 2 occcccccccccvecvescocseeeceseceee 
I 0'0 0 05 604.6 0600.9 0 dues SHC cewee cd aedagetoeeee 
WOGROM WUCER occ cccccccccccccccccccecs 
Pork loins (blade in)........eseeeeeeeees 


Pat DACKS ..cccccccccess 
Plates and jowls........ 

WOE eveccecvsses 
P. 8. lard, rend. wt.. 
Spare ribs ......--.++ 
Trimmings .......... 
Rough feet ........-. 





Total cutting valle ......ccccccccccccccccccce 
Total cutting yleld.......cecccccececccecsces 


Good Cutting Value 


Weather conditions are good and with 
plenty of cheap feed there is little 
disposition to market hogs until they 
show good finish. 


In the following test on four aver- 
ages of hogs, worked out on the basis 
of live hog costs and product prices at 
Chicago during the first four days of 
the week, as shown in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE, 
the 275 to 300 lb. average shows a cut- 
ting loss of over $1.00 per head. This 
is not large and the scarcity of the 
product from heavier hogs in storage 
stocks now on hand would seem to indi- 
cate a good future outlet, even though 
~ product is put down at a slight 
oss. 


The following test should be used by 
packers only as a guide. Each com- 
pany should have available similar 
data based on conditions and costs pre- 
vailing in the local plant. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. lbs. lbs. lbs 
$2.15 $2.10 $2.09 $2.15 
-63 -61 59 e 
65 65 65 65 
1.49 1.40 1.24 1.11 
1.86 1.86 1.01 42 
sov5e ‘ee -76 1.45 
eons Rais 56 71 
21 24 24 
21 -23 -23 
1.39 1.61 1.33 1.28 
14 12 12 12 
.20 20 20 20 
-08 03 03 -08 
02 01 01 01 
-04 -08 03 
$9.02 $9.09 $9.09 $9.07 
65.50% 68.75% 68.50% 70.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above total cutting value and deducting from these 


the live cost of hogs plus all expenses, the follow 
TOSS POP CWE... ccccscccccccccccccccsccvcccvee 
Loss per hOg...cceccccsccccecceccccctessvecse 


ing results are shown: 


$ .39 $ .39 $ .40 $ .42 
$ .66 $ .78 $ .95 $1.21 


* 
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period, and for these markets in years, 
pickled meats were the smaliest for 
this date since 1926, and regular ham 
stocks the lowest 1n five years. Pickied 
picnics on hand are neariy double those 
of a year ago, although stocks showed 
a deciine ot over 5,0vuU,0U0U los. during 
the month. 

Consumpiive demand for practically 
all meats continues good and prices are 
at tair leveis. Witn the beginning of 
the winter packing season on November 
1, stocks normally should begin to ac- 
cumuate, aithougn any shortage in hog 
supplies would nave considerable in- 
tiuence on this. 

Pacers’ position in relation to stocks 
is strong. Such stocks as are in store 
were put down in most cases at little 
over tne prevailing fresh market at the 
time or cure, so snould suffer little de- 
pression during the accumulating sea- 
son. 

Stocks at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, Kast St. Louis, St. 
yvoseph and Milwaukee, on Oct. 31, 1930, 
with comparisons, as especially com- 
piled by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
are reported as follows: 


Oct. 31, Sept. 30, Oct. 31, 
1930. 1930. 1929. 
Total 8. P. 
meats ....... 108,250,727 122,739,971 135,183,374 
—. i 8 


Bae 14,386,482 29,951,217 54,131,768 
Total. nn meats .129,671, =f 163, “334, pons 199,778,866 


P. 8. lard...... 12 2, 300,77 28,22 55,507,3 
Other lard .... 7,@6, 0108 11,297,648 18,142,952 
Total lard - 19, 316,885 39,518,085 73,650,346 


S. = i aan 
— 3,792,640 36,364,234 39,684,780 
8. P. axed. hams 33. a 091 35,885, 493 49,329,331 
bellies.... 24,785,387 28,576,701 37,171,567 
. i 380, 992 21,564,240 8,496,062 
wee 11,26 1,399 ae 036 44,485,328 
fat backs 1,755,806 4,000,849 8,229,782 


- = ge—— 
OCTOBER MEAT REVIEW. 


The final month of the packing year 
was featured by a relatively good de- 
mand for smoked meats at steady 
prices, by a fluctuating market on fresh 
pork cuts, and by an improved relation- 
ship between live hog costs and current 
product values, according to the Novem- 
ber 1 review of the livestock and meat 
situation made by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 

With continued heavy production of 
pork in Denmark and elsewhere on the 
Continent, the general export situation 
was unsatisfactory, although one bright 
spot was the demand for lard in Eng- 
land at satisfactory prices from stocks 
previously landed. This demand was 
the most active which American ex- 
porters of pork products have experi- 
enced for a long time. 

Except for some hams and short clear 
backs, sales of American meats in the 
United Kingdom were extremely light. 

On the Continent, the trade in meats 
was negligible. The demand for lard, 
the price of which was below parity 
with prices in the United States, was 
limited. 

In the domestic market, prices of 
fresh pork products fluctuated consid- 
erably, although, considering the month 
as a whole, prices were fairly satis- 
factory. During the latter part of the 
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month, the wholesale prices of fresh 
cuts declined sharply. Declines from 
the levels reached during the first part 
ot the month ranged from 17 per cent 
to 29 per cent in the case of pork loins. 
Shoulders declined 13 per cent; butts, 
11 per cent, and spareribs, 10 per cent. 

Stocks of frozen meats have been al- 
most completely utilized. 

The demand for smoked meats was 
a feature of the pork trade. There was 
a very good demand for bacon and an 
improved demand for picnics, although 
there was some reduction in prices of 
the latter. Some observers attribute 
the good demand for bacon during the 
last tew months in part to the rela- 
tively low price of eggs. When eggs 
are cheap, it is believed that the use 
of bacon is stimulated. 

There was a good demand for dry 
salt meats and prices advanced. There 
was an improved demand for lard and 
prices increased somewhat. 

Receipts of cattle in October were 
considerably larger than in September, 
but were somewhat smaller than during 
October of last year. In general, in- 
creasing supplies during the last half 
of the month were reflected in lower 
live stock prices. The proportion of 
grass-fed cattle increased, and the pro- 
portion of native cattle, especially light 
finished animals, decreased. 

Results on dressed beef during Oc- 
tober were only fair. General average 
selling prices declined slightly during 
the month, and at the close showed 
further weakness. 

There was an improved demand for 
forequarter cuts, and some decrease in 
the demand for hindquarter cuts, which 
is usual at this season of the year. 

The hide market was considerably 
lower. Calf skins were somewhat lower. 
Leather prices have declined in propor- 
tion, or more. 

Receipts of lambs continued heavy, 
but were not quite as heavy as in Sep- 
tember. The wool market was slow, 
and prices were steady. Pickled skins 
are moving slightly better at easier 
prices. 

a 

AUGUST MEAT CONSUMPTION. 

Federally inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption in August, 
1930, with comparisons, as reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics: 
BEEF AND VEAL. 


Per capita 
Consumption, consumption, 

Lbs. Lbs. 
Se Serre 409,000,000 3.3 
se. aatevdhees 415,000,000 3.4 
Ang., 1920 ...ccccces 419,000,000 3.5 

PORK AND LARD. 
Ag, BBBD. wccccccece 558,000,000 4.5 
TUF, WO cccccccccs 558,000,000 4.5 
Se ae 617,000,000 5.1 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 
Amg., 1980 .......00. 53,000,000 43 
Se, TD ceccccvens 52,000,000 2 
Ms TD Chass saete 49,000,000 40 
TOTAL MBATS. 

a rr beg 8.3 
Sle, ee  Sevauneees 1,025,000,000 8.3 
D5 Se hosed aend 1,086,000,000 8.9 
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CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of provision in Chicago at the 
close of business on Oct. 31, 1980, with 
comparisons, are reported by the Uhi- 
cago Board of ‘I'rade as follows: 

Oct. 31, Sept. 30, Oct. 31, 
1900. 1930, 1929. 
Mess pork, new, 

made since Oct. 

Sg EE ee ene 231 
Mess pork, made 

Oct. 1, ’29 to 

Oct. 1,'30, bris. 160 260 373 
Other kinds of 

nee pork, 

brl 16,063 16,157 


since Oct. 
*§ 2,530,868 


° to 

Oct. 1, ’30, Ibs. 7,041,734 22,063,979 46,714,225 
Other kinds of 

lard, lbs. ..... 8,774,179 
Short rib sides, 

made previous 

2. Oct. 1, °80, 

1 


4,928,074 8,616,320 


SebSSGebSe Sedeeess  Sdedee06 162,821 


D.S. ‘clear bellies, 
made since Oct. 
1, °30, lbs..... 2,642,908 

D.S. clear be’ llies, 
made previous 
to Oct. 1, °30, 

URS. ccccccccces 1,031,929 

D. 8S. rib bellies, 
made since Oct, 
1, ’30, lbs.. 

D. $8. rib bellies, 
made previous 
to Oct. 1, ’30, 
Ibs. 


8,469,725 


489,456 


eoccecccce 841,528 2,750,570 892,691 
Extra short clear 
sides, made 
since Oct. 1, 

"BD, IDB. ...00- 22,606 
Extra short clear 
sides, made 
ro to Oct. 

Ibs..... 22,405 86,923 


Mh, secwndvese 45046006 3,250 
D. S. short fat 

backs, lbs. ... 746,062 
D. Ng shoulders, 


cbcecese 11,6638 


1,471,661 3,535,154 


eshebantae ,000 iver 1,000 
s. P. hams, lbs, .14, 396, 502 15,525,512 19,169,238 
Ss. P. skinned 


hams, Ibs. ....16,776,284 16,984,161 22,903,715 


S. P. bellies, Ibs. 8,394,329 9,151,030 12,087,252 
S. P. Californias 

or picnics, = L eaeeee | wbeeckaec | seanelen 
Ss. P. Bosto 

shoulders, oe. 8,392,601 10,363,481 4,680,302 
S. P. shoulders, 

DB. ccccccccess 192,890 148,579 274,465 
Other cuts 

mea Ibs. ... 4,173,992 5,850,117 5,156,529 
Total cut meats, 

Ibs. ..........57,628,492 71,287,328 90,978,850 

—_4——_ 


GLUE PRODUCTION AND STOCKS. 


Production of glues of animal origin 
during the third quarter of 1930, as re- 
ported to the Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, aggre- 
gated 23,131,200 lbs., of which amount 
12,968, 700 Ibs. was hide glue, 2,048,800 
Ibs. extracted bone glue, and 8,113,700 
lbs. other bone glue. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the third 
quarter of 1930 amounted to 26,535,900 
lbs. of hide glue and 18,289,100 lbs. of 
bone glue, a total of 44,825,000 Ibs., as 
compared with total stocks of 42, 671,- 
800 Ibs. at the end of the preceding 
quarter, and 27,376,500 Ibs. at the end 
of the third quarter of 1929. 


——~Ge——— 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended Nov. 1, 1930, amounted to 6,155 
metric tons, compared with 5,690 metric 
tons for the same week of 1929. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—There has been very little 
change in the tallow situation in the 
East the past week. A small routine 
trade passed and the market generally 
was awaiting developments. Improve- 
ment in larger consumer demand failed 
to materialize, probably due to the fact 
that buyers and sellers were apart in 
their ideas. The consumer, it was said, 
has sufficient stocks for nearby require- 
ments, but the producer, on the other 
hand, was reluctant to press business 
at the moment. 

Unsettlement in other markets and 
the election holiday served to restrict 
operations somewhat, but on the whole 
the undertone was barely steady, al- 
though compared with the previous 
week there was no change in the price 
situation. Some maintain, however, 
that round lot business was _ possible 
only at turther concessions. 

At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 442c; extra, f.o.b., 4%4c; edi- 
bie, 648 @642ec nominal. 

At Chicago, there was very little ac- 
tivity in the better grades of tallow, 
but offerings were light. There were 
moderate inquiries for prime packer 
for later shipment, but puyers’ ideas 
were too low. At Chicago, edible was 
quoted at 642ec; fancy, do'ec; prime 
packer, 5%c; No. 1, 4%c; No. 2, 3%c. 

There was no auction at London this 
week. At Liverpool, Australian tallow 
was without change for the week. 
Prime was quoted at 381s and good 
mixed at 27s. 

STEARINE—The market was firmer 
with a fair demand at New York. Last 
sales were at 8%c. At Chicago, de- 
mand was fair, and the market was 
steady. Oleo was quoted at 7% @8c. 

OLEO OIL—Demand at New York 
was dull, but the market was steady. 
Extra was quoted at 8%@8%c; 
medium, 842c; lower grades, 8%c. At 
Chicago, inquiry was moderate. The 
market was steady, with extra quoted 
at 8%c. 











See page 39 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was moderate 
and mostly for nearby needs, but prices 
were fairly steady. Edible at New 
York was quoted at 13%c; extra win- 
ter, 10%c; extra, 10%c; extra No. 1, 
10c; No. 1, 9%c; No. 2, 9c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Fair demand 
was in evidence, and the market held 
rather steady. Pure at New York was 
quoted at 114c; extra, 10%c; No. 1, 
9%4¢; cold test, 154ec. 

GREASES — The position of the 
grease market changed very little the 
past week. Operations were on a small 
scale and there was a general disposi- 
tion in evidence to await developments. 
At New York, offerings were fairly lib- 
eral and the undertone was barely 
steady, although the trade was inclined 
to await developments in tallow. Pro- 
ducers were not pressing business, 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


while consumers were fairly well 
stocked up and were interested, ap- 
parently, only at concessions. There 
was no particular export interest in evi- 
dence for white grease, and on the whole 
dullness prevailed with the holiday 
having some influence. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 4% @4%%c; A white, 44%@ 
4%c; B white, 438@4'%c; choice white, 
6%@6%c nominal. 

At Chicago, there was a moderate 
trade in greases, and prices were about 
steady. Choice white sold at 5%c c.a.f. 
Chicago, while several tanks of yellow 
grease maximum 15 acid sold at 4c 
caf. Chicago. At Chicago, choice 
white was quoted 53% @5'%c; A white, 
5c; B white, 4%4c; yellow, 3%@4c; 
brown, 3%c. 

——- ge 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, November 6, 1930. 


Blood. 


Domestic blood is quoted at $3.50@ 
3.75. The market is easy. 
Unit 
; Ammonia. 
Ground and unground.............+++- $3.50@3.75 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 

Sellers are asking about $3.50, but 
buyers’ ideas are somewhat less. There 
is little trading. 


Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 1144 te 12% ammonia.$3.50@3.75 & 10c 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia..... 3.50@3.75 & 10c 
LAquid stick ....ccccccccceccccces Se sQQad0 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

ET x x 4:00'50'0G acd nisie'es 4s 4.0)s:91005\0 eee 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Product is in fair demand. Prices 
are quoted on carload basis, f.o.b. pro- 
ducing points. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal........ $ @60.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%......... @60.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 

The market for fertilizer materials 
continues quiet and featureless. Pro- 
ducers are asking $2.70 & 10c, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 


ee 
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are accurate and dependable. 
every process in the packing industry. 


Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ 2.70@ 2.80 & 10 
low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. @ 2.40 & 10 
Sone tankage, low grd., per ton 16.00@18.00 
Hoof meal 2.50@ 2.60 


Cracklings. 

The crackling market is easy and 
shows no change. Demand continues 
quiet, but offerings are not pressing. 

Per ‘Ton. 
ifard pressed and exp. unground, per 

WE PANN 56 vnc csidisvecscsncneses $ .80@ .85 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 50.00@55.00 
Soft pred. beef, ac. grease & quality 45.00@50.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


Raw bone meal for feeding......... $ @382.00 
Sema, stead, S & Bicccccsccveves 27.00@28.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50........... 25.00@26.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Market is a little more active. One 
packer is reported to have sold his 
year’s production of calf stock for gela- 
tine manufacture at $50.00 per ton. 








Ver ‘Ton. 
CE MRS on.cé vi caeceecoscatsccsedees $35.00@38.00 
CME GRO <s caciveccpesecde sane nedieed 42.00@45.00 
Hide trimmings «-- 30.00@31.00 
ty a re --+ 29.00@30.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 30.00@31.00 
Cee WEEE Gwadevesedieveceeaseee 30.00@31.00 





Vig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton, 
Iforns, according to grade... .-.-$85.00@ 160.00 
BIE. GHD BORGG.« sccaviccces «++« 50.00@ 70.00 
CE EE had veer wiceaesaes «.+- 25,00@ 30.00 
SUM DOMED 6 63.5 ds cwcdecoeccescswse’s 17.00@ 18.00 
(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 

of unassorted materials indicated above.) 
Animal Hair. 

There is practically no interest. There 
has been no trading as yet in winter 






hair. Prices are nominal. 

Coll and fleld dried.......csccccccccees 14%@ 1%e 
Processed, grey, summer, per Ib....... 2 @ 2%c 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib........ @ 4c 
Cattle switches, each*....6..cccccccecs 1%@ 2%c 


* According to count. 
———e-———_ 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York City, 
Nov. 1 to Nov. 5, 1930, totaled 2,386,- 
746 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 600,000 
lbs.; stearine, 28,400 Ibs. 


Powers Thermostatic Regulators 


There is one for i 


Write 


us about any temperature problem troubling you 
and we will send bulletin describing the type of regulator 4 
that will give you the best results. p 
37 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


< 2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 


D OWERS REGULATOR Co./) 


\ 








Also 35 other cities. 7 \ 













THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc.| 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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PROTEST RAIL RATES. 

For many years arrangements have 
been in effect which permitted cotton- 
seed meal and hulls to be stopped in 
transit at mixed plants and there be 
incorporated in the mixed feeds and 
then reshipped under a through rate 
from point of origin to the ultimate 
destination of the mixed feed. 

Recently the Interstate Commerce 
Commission canceled all transit ar- 
rangements on mixed feed ingredients 
other than direct products of grain, the 
cancellation to become effective Jan- 
uary 1. 

Both the feed manufacturers and the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, through C. E. McDaniel, traffic 
manager, are fighting the cancellation. 
They contend that it will tend to either 
increase the price of mixed feeds to 
the Southern farmer or depress the 
mill prices of cotton seed, as the meal 
and hulls would be forced to bear com- 
bination rates. 

The American Feed Manufacturers 
and practically all units in the feed 
and cottonseed business are joining in 


the fight. 
a 


EXPLAINS SEED GRADING. 

First-hand information about the 
plan for trading in cotton seed on a 
standard quality grade, which was 
evolved after long and careful study 
and which is not in operation in most 
of the Cotton Belt states, is being given 
to ginners and oil millers of Texas in a 
series of addresses by G. S. Melow, 
cotton seed specialist of the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
first address was delivered on Novem- 
ber 1, and was followed by several 


thers. 
othe 


SEPT. MARGARINE EXPORTS. 

Exports of oleomargarine from the 
United States during September, 1930, 
were 44,277 lbs., compared with 105,552 
Ibs. during the same month last year, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Exports of oleo- 
margarine for the first nine months of 
1930 were 544,297 lbs., compared with 
638,483 Ibs. during the corresponding 
period last year. 


SEPT. MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 

Actual figures for the production of 

margarine during Sept., 1930, with 1929 

comparisons, are reported by manufac- 

turers to the U. S. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue as follows: 

Sept., 1930. Sept., 1929. 

Lbs. Lbs. 





Uncolored ........-...006. 27,483,217 28,978,926 
DemaTOE 2. ..cccccccccccccce 1,071,118 1,582,667 
WeRRE wcccccccccccccccss 28,554,335 30,561,593 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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VEGETABLE OIL IMPORTS. 

Imports of vegetable oils into the 
United States are increasing. For the 
year ended June 30, 1930, imports of 
cocoanut oil, all of which comes from 
the Philippines duty free, exceeded fig- 
ures for all previous years and were 
33 per cent above the 1925-1929 aver- 


age. 
The Philippine Islands are also the 
principal source of copra imported into 
the United States. Except for the past 
year, 1929, imports of copra for the 
fiscal year ended June 30 last surpassed 
those of all earlier years and were 9 
per cent larger than the 1925-1929 aver- 
age. A smaller volume of palm kernel 
oil was imported in 1929-30 than in the 
two preceding years. Both cocoanut 
and palm kernel oil compete directly 
with domestic animal oils and fats. 


conceal pen 


MARGARINE FACTORY IN JAVA. 


It was recently announced that plans 
are being considered for the founding 
of a margarine factory in Kediri, Java, 
to be called N. V. Java Margarine 
Fabrieken. The comparatively low 
prices of the crude products and the 
extension of the market abroad for 
artificial butter seem to point to favor- 
able prospects for such an industry. 
The capacity of the factory will be 
11,023 lbs. of margarine per day. This 
can be increased to 17,637 Ibs. 

As the factory will first attempt to 
market its product in the Netherland 
East Indies, a Mohammedan country, 
and in other islands where the mate- 
rials of the product are of the utmost 
eee. the Kediri factory will use 
only vegetable oils. 


HULL OIL MARKET. 


Hull, England, Nov. 5, 1930.—(By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oil, 25s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 23s. 





FROM CLERK TO PRESIDENT 


The meteroric career of R. R. Deupree, 
who started as a clerk with the Procter 
& Gamble Co. in 1905, landed him in the 
presidency of that company in 1930. Mr. 
Deupree succeeds Col. Wm. Cooper Proc- 
ter, who became chairman of the board, 


November 8, 1930. 


MILLING EFFICIENCY GOOD. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner 
from the Fort Worth Laboratories.) 

_ Ft. Worth, Tex., Oct. 15, 1930.—Mill- 
ing efficiency is the same on cake and 
a little better on hulls than last year. 
The average oil is better than last year. 
The oil in the seed is about the same. 
This is considerably less than the year 

before. 


SEED ANALYSIS. 


Yield 100 lbs. 

— Waste. — 

= a 8 ri 

. @ | = 

Ory 

S$ fy £ S 

S 5 a as 

a <2 3s eg 

Av. all samples........ 7.58 4.45 38.0 953 

Best sample av......... 7.73 4.05 45.7 862 

Lowest sample av....... 7.69 4.52 34.7 969 

Av. same mo. last year. 7. 4.39 37.9 939 

Annual av. last year.... 8.34 434 38.4 928 
CRUDE OIL 

Refining Color Acid 

Loss. Red. Free. 

Average all samples....... T.2 5.2 1.0 

Best sample average....... 4.8 3.9 0.6 

Lowest sample average.... 9.7 8.0 13 

Av. same month last year.. 7.6 6.1 13 

Annual average last year.. 7.8 6.1 1.2 


CAKE AND MEAL. 


Mois- Ammo- Pro- Stand- 

ture. nia. teins. Oil. ard. 
| =” 7.35 8.39 438.14 6.24 0.74 
Best av. result...... 9.15 8.54 43.87 5.13 0.60 
Worst av. result....6.01 8.37 43.00 7.32 0.88 
Av. this mo. last yr..7.48 8.18 42.09 6.06 0.74 
Annual av. last year..7.53 8.27 42.47 5.84 0.71 


HULLS. 

w P a Pay 
$323: & 

= 3 ra] 
ee 2 Sf ge 
35 so @ e tS 

4 : fe d 
ee = S co” 
e o & a 2o 
Ave. all mills......... 0.04 0.62 0.68 0.04 1.81 
Best av. result........ 0.00 0.26 0.27 0.00 0.72 
Worst av. result...... 0.00 0.75 1.27 0.10 3.39 
Av. this month last yr.0.44 0.61 0.74 0.04 1.97 
Annual ay. last year..0.17 0.65 0.72 0.09 1.92 


a Yo 


MARGARINE MATERIALS USED. 
Oleomargarine produced and the ma- 

terials used in its manufacture during 

September, 1930, with comparisons: 





Sept., Sept., 

Ingredients of un- 19380. 1929. 

colored margarine: Lbs. Lbs. 
Eee 123,352 254,308 
SE OL dcwavsens chanical 15,472,145 15,521,114 
eer SS rere. 
fo errr 2,030,997 2,203,264 
Derivative of glycerine...... eS aaa 
Se MOUND ciceacecevcree 70 1,735 
DE Giedbusscwassvacee™ &0eeemee 540 
EE KuisENSsse5.06dnewess: > we —ateesmel 
SE Resibauesst44os0sendso 8,388,563 
ESS eer 4,225 
ED b0'60504.0%60806 1,574,343 
ETN AWud o4%0 66:6 50050 bs 3,769,055 
Oleo stearine ........ 512,002 
Oleo stock ......... 100,781 
errr 94,341 
Peanut oil ... exes 565,632 
DE. Aths 406940005 000 2,337,537 


ee ears 
Soda (benzoate of)... “s 
EE ED GE cece sccccccses 

















MRED v0ns0cs cvcccsccscees 35,337,847 
Ingredients of Colored 

Margarine: 
SEE 9024060006000 0d000000 3,013 5,670 
Cocoanut Ol] .........56.0es 845,713 554,005 

WE cedccccccccccescoccece 1,551 1,958 

Mt SM 0600000664060 000008 195 wane oees 
Cottonseed oil .............. 119,734 158,997 
Derivative of glycerine...... BB cccccess 
PE cesesocccovesecncee BS so ccccces 
MEE cobsecceseccsccccoececs 306,306 435,931 
EE SEE. wocccccscececee 123,036 176,740 
BED SE. aaesecveceeseteesos 267,556 413,188 
Oleo stearine 11,912 13,571 
Oleo stock ... 7,015 11,365 
Palm oil ..... 30,954 6,400 
Peanut oil 15,143 20,128 
BES. ccccccccccccccce 90,767 121,212 
BED stenttsanerescsscoscsse 96 2 
Soya bean oil BBB ccc cccee 

EP PPVErrrrrrer rr Tier 1,328,940 1,919,470 
Total Ingredients for Colored 

and Uncolored ...ccccccoce 84,689,826 37,257,317 


Pe ee a 


i eee ee ee 








30. 


mer 


Mill- 

and 
rear. 
rear. 
ame. 
year 


10 Ibs. 
ite. — 


87 Per Cent 
. Cake 


Seed in Exc. 
of Standard. 


ere 
Ssene 
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919,470 


257,317 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fair — Market Strong — Crude 
Seed Tight—Cash Demand Moderate 
—Lard Irregular—Weather South 
Factor. 

The cottonseed oil future market on 
the New York Produce Exchange the 
past week had the distinction of pre- 


‘ senting the strongest front of any of the 


commodity markets. A scattered de- 
mand and an absence of pressure from 
the new crop easily offset all other 
features. Commission houses were fair 
buyers and there was evidence at times 
of support through houses that usually 
act for large refining interests. 

The strength in the market came 
from conditions in seed and oil. Crude 
and seed were tight and advancing, 
while hedge pressure was again con- 
spicuous by its smallness. Lard backed 
and filled and on the whole held fairly 
well. The weather in the South was 
unsettled over parts of the belt, being 
cold in sections. This came in for 
some consideration. 

Notwithstanding that sentiment con- 
tinues very mixed, the oil market was 
very stubborn to what selling material- 
ized. The weakness in other commodi- 
ties—grains making new season’s lows 
—and the depressed conditions in the 
stock market led to scattered selling in 
small lots. This became more or less 
general at one time, but the offerings 
were readily absorbed. The impression 
prevailed that some of the selling came 
from New Orleans refiners. 

Crude Sells Higher. 


The support was difficult to trace, 
but the ring crowd were inclined to 
put it down to a large mid-western 
trade factor. There was some scat- 
tered outside speculative buying, but 
in the main the market was influenced 
by reports that seed had advanced to 
$25.00 and $28.00 per ton over the belt. 
This was taken as indicating that the 
movement was small and some appre- 
hension resulted regarding damage to 
seed from the recent weather condi- 
tions. 

The crude markets, influenced some- 
what by the seed developments, bulged 
to the best levels of late. Valley and 
Texas crude sold at 6%4c, while in the 
Southeast the market was quoted at 


63% @622c. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The election results created more or 
less apprehension of adverse later 
developments at Washington, and had 
influence in other commodities and se- 
curities. The oil market ignored the 
political situation entirely. Cash oil 
demand was reported moderate, but 
there were indications of continued fair 
distribution against old orders. How- 
ever, there are some closely allied with 
the cash trade who are of the opinion 
that the season’s cotton oil consump- 
tion will be cut down 20 per cent by 
the economic conditions prevailing. 
This is not shared in all directions, al- 
though it would be a more or less 
logical development to have cotton oil 
consumption fall off somewhat from 
that of the past two seasons. 

A feature that undoubtedly cut con- 
siderable influence was a further sharp 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Nov. 6, 1930.— 
Steady to higher markets ruled in cot- 
ton .oil past week, due largely to high- 
er price of cotton seed. If crop re- 
port and next Wednesday’s October 
consumption report prove bearish, de- 
clines are likely, as cotton oil is high 
compared to cocoanut oil, tallow and 
other greases. Options advanced large- 
ly on speculative buying, while hedging 
operations were light because, based 
on crude, the options are selling much 
too low. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., -Nov. 6, 1930.— 
Limited quantity of crude sold this week 
at 64c. The best bid today was 6%c. 
Forty-one per cent protein cottonseed 
or $27.00; loose cottonseed hulls, 


Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Nov. 6, 1930.—Prime 
cotton seed, f.o.b. cars north and east 
Texas, $25.00@30.00; west Texas, $21.00 
@25.00; prime cottonseed oil, 6% @6%c; 
forty-three per cent meal, $29.00; hulls, 
$9.00; mill run linters, 144@2%c. 


decrease in the Chicago lard stocks 
the last half of October, the supply 
totaling only 12,566,000 lbs., against 
57,860,000 lbs. at the end of October 
last year. The fact that there is little 
prospect of materially building up the 
lard supply in the immediate future 
has created the impression that cotton 
oil and compound distribution will 
benefit. 

The store stocks of oil at New York 
on November 1 were only 1,515 bbls. 
The interest in barrel oil in the future 
market was very limited, however, and 
was more or less in the way of com- 
mission house liquidation against pur- 
chases of the late new contracts. Re- 
fining interests appeared to be doing 
the reverse in the way of transferring 
hedges. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce 
report on factory production of fats 
and oils exclusive of refined oils, and 
derivatives for the quarter ended Sept. 
380 was as follows: 

Vegetable oils, 482,623,853 Ibs.; fish 
oils 50,693,223 Ibs.; animal fats, 461,- 
647,143 Ibs.; and greases, 92,030,752 
lbs. A total of 1,086,994,971 lbs. Of 
the several kinds of fats and oils cov- 
ered by the report, the greatest pro- 
duction, 339,409,907 lbs. appears for 
lard. Cottonseed oil with 238,750,677 
lbs. was next in order with tallow, lin- 
seed oil, and cocoanut oil following. 

Of the refined oils produced during 
the period cottonseed with 158,167,124 
Ibs. was the greatest; cocoanut with 
69,312,892 Ibs. second, and corn oil with 
23,252,550 Ibs, third. 


COCOANUT OIL—A better demand 
from the larger consumers was in evi- 
dence the past week, and prices ad- 
vanced %@4c, helped somewhat by a 
stronger tone in copra. Offerings from 
Manila were more firmly held, but un- 
settled conditions in other commodities 
served to halt the recovery. At New 
York, tanks were quoted at 54%@5%c, 
and at the Pacific Coast 54% @5c, ac- 
cording to position. 

CORN OIL — A fair demand, with 
moderate offerings and a firm tone, fea- 
tured the market the past week. Prices 
were quoted at 7%c f.o.b. western mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—An easier tone 
featured this market. Demand was in- 
active. At New York, domestic crude 














Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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G. H. Hammond Company 
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was quoted at 8c and sellers tanks f.0o.b. 
western miils 74ec nominal. 

PALM OIL—Offerings from abroad 
were very light, but demand continued 
quite moderate, and the market was 
under the influence of easiness in tal- 
low. At New York, spot Nigre was 
quoted 5%c and shipment Nigre 4%c. 
bulk oil ror shipment, 124% per cent 
acid, was quoted at 5%c; 25 per cent 
acid, 4.95@5.00c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—While demand 
was of a routine character, pressure of 
offerings was lacking and the market 
was steadier. Bulk oil at New York 
was quoted at 5.95c c.i.f. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand was 
reported slow, and the market was about 
steady. Prices at New York were 
quoted 6%@6%c c.if., although on 
small quantities the market was quoted 
4c to 1c higher. ; 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nomi- 


nal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL — Demand was 
moderate, but the undertone was firm. 
Store oil was quoted at %4c over No- 
vember. Store stocks on November 1 
were officially reported at 1,515 bbls. 
Crude oil was strong. Southest was 
quoted at 6% @6%4c; Valley and Texas, 
6%c sales. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 

Friday, October 31, 1930. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Old Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
NE 4-45 Gn er wees oa ae SE Mis aes 
PN wtb Sesx ens incase TET cae 
| SAS 300 778 774 770 a 775 
New 
EE a mrss i er) 
| ae petietwh: esas. a sae 
Dae sp o%s 1 752 752 745 a 1750 
Sa eer 745 a 760 
ee 8 766 761 760 a 763 
See ee ee, ae, a 
SS ve “Fil “Japa - We 
LL es iiss sesc SO @ WSS 
Sales, including switches, Old 300 


bbls., New 14 Contracts. 
6% Nominal. 


Crude S. E. 





The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
ol 


PURITAN—Winter. Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Bbutter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OllL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 





General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cable Address: “Procter” 
es 
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Saturday, November 1, 1930. 


Oe Oe eer eee ae | | ae 
DES 6Sts- atae eee nees’ WTR Kea 
DOC. . 2.5 600 775 773 T7738 a T77 
New 

Bee. Acc 5 phason con §o5es ) MUI Skee 
Ns 2s ca {cae Seat wiee. Ue: “eee 
ns wna > :° 750 750 Tod a .... 
I ie ce (mht asco as 6) SS ae 
mer, ..5< 3 764 764 762 a 764 
DS Nase 4230 e2ce.oees ee VoD 
aa 9 775 773 T73 a 175 
June . 775 a 785 


Sales, including switches, Old 600 
bbls., New 13 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% Nominal. 


Monday, November 3, 1930. 
Old 
SD sos gno be es awe ek hae 770 a 825 
AE Me eae ene ae 
Dec. ..... 2000 781 775 775 a 785 
New 
MN. icGis awee Gase pene) See 
|S eae Meters homies ok cae: RO SD 
NS! ocinvan esas ste icons. Se. FED 
SP Seva Mone ses SO Wie 
_ arr 3°°771 «2762 «6Til a 
rig ee sees <ees ame aioe 
MAY 20x. 20 782 774 782a 1783 
2 OES es Cee ee ee 785 a 795 


Sales, including switches, Old 2,000 
bbls., New 31 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% Sales and Bid. 

Tuesday, November 4, 1930. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 
Wednesday, November 5, 1930. 

Old 


BE soncet kiswe crash aes eee YEO 
NOV: i..+% (une iceks> seae > ee ee 
| ee 300 790 790 790 a 795 
New 

RR sdb es cn) Seas eee Mobs 
BE es aig tele Say wise coon foom Feo 
BS ssc.5-0 17 TH T6383 T7008 .... 
Ne aos pakel sees. Sa: woe 
Mar. .... 37 780 773 780 a 778 
i oie SAS ies sh oes Oe OD 
may ..... 19 74 786 T8B a .... 
BMD is oe Stet. eae ca eus 786 a 800 


Sales, including switches, Old 300 
bbls., New 73 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
63, @6'4. 

Thursday, November 6, 1930. 
New 


OO ae Pe. |< ne 
RN twa’ wea score awn, Da BLO 
BO e550 [uae shh: Gant SE 
Old 

LS ee .--. 760 758 755 a 760 
NS oie Sikes 763 761 757 a 759 
Eee 775 767 767 a 1770 
MAY Ses..+-0 GRO: WOO: T80@..... 








See page 39 for later markets. 








EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
‘Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Nov. 5, 1930.—There have 
been but few price changes in fertilizer 
materials during the past week. Al- 
though the prices at present are very 
much lower than the prices prevailing 
at this time last year, the tendency 
seems to be towards still lower prices. 

Unground dried fish scrap is slightly 
higher in price, the last sale having 
been made at $4.10 and 10c f.o.b. fish 
factories, Virginia. The fishing season 
is about at an end. 

Both unground and ground tankage 
and ground dried blood are being held 
at the same price as last week, with 
practically no buying interest. 


November 8, 1930. 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 

Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Nov. 6, 1930, 
based on sales made by member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 
Per lb. 

North and Northeast: 

SE, MINED Macs cceccceucstccces @10% 

yo i SO ren @10% 

RUE SRM BRO GOB eons oe civ ncovnsvon @10% 
Southeast: 

. Be ccenseecdccccnsoscvcseveves @10% 

BOOB Teen S500 WS... ss ccecsscccces @104% 
Southwest: 

NO os ao wren oeauen @10% 

ee NM, ngewe ba ak nese s @10\% 

Less than 10,000 lbs................. @10 
RE IEE oS batenh bos cate pcsesee ene @ll 

Saiad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

OO ER Se er @10 

ca 5a 6:5 ba 4001S ain e's a alee @10% 

2 to 4 this....... Ee ea athe ct at, @10% 
South: 

SE, RD BUDS sc vssdct boa eviecieeas @10 

Se ED UREN, cbs ss 050%00nsdon ec @10% 
PE GEES eccvceseccssccecescccese 10 


Cooking Oil—White, 
‘gc per lb. less than salad oil. 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
4c per Ib. less than salad oil. 





°, 
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CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Nov. 3, 1930.—Extra tal- 

low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 4%c lbs.; 

Manila cocoanut oil, tank coast, 54@ 

5%sc lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, 

New York, 53s @5'2c |lb.; Cochin cocoa- 

nut oil, barrels, New York, 71424@7%e 

lb. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 94 @9'%c lb.; crude corn oil, bar- 
rels, New York, 9@9%c lb.; olive oil 
foots, barrels, New York, 74 @7'2c lb.; 
5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels, New 
York, 85@90c gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 10'%2@ilc lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels, New York, 8%@9c lb.; Niger 
palm oil, casks, New York, 5% @6c |b.; 
Lagos palm oil, casks, New York, 6% 
@61'2c lb.; glycerine, soaplye, 634 @7c 
lb.; glycerine, C. P., 18%@14c Ib.; 
glycerine, dynamite, 10%c lb. 





SaniEnaeaneaenell 


The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 
On the New York Produce Exchange 


 seeeenniammemenian 


























| The Fort Worth 


Laboratories 


Consulting, Analytical 
Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers 


82814 Monroe Street 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Hog products continued irregular the 
latter part of the week. Lard trade 
was mixed and the market fairly 
steady due to reports that stocks con- 
tinue to decrease at October rate. The 
hog run is fair and cash demand satis- 
factory. Some are covering Novem- 
ber lard, but irregular grain markets 
are having an influence. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is active and steady. There 
is considerable hedging of seed. Crude 
has been absorbed by commission 
houses, partly for mill account. Crude 
is firm at 6%c bid in all sections. Seed 
is moving in a fair way. Cash demand 
is moderate, outside markets having a 
depressing influence. Limited pressure 
on new oil crop checks setbacks. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: Old contract.— 
Nov., $7.50 bid; Dec., $7.80@7.95. 

New contract.—Nov., $7.40 bid; Dec., 
$7.50 bid; Jan., $7.55@7.59; March, 
$7.70@7.73; Apr., $7.73@7.80; May, 
$7.82@7.83; June, $7.85@7.95. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 4%4c. 

Stearine. 

Stearine, oleo, 8%¢c. 
go - 

FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Nov. 7, 1930. — Lard, 
prime western, $12.10@12.25; middle 
western, $12.00@12.15; city, 115%¢c; 
refined continent, 12%¢c; South Ameri- 
can, 125¢c; Brazil kegs, 135¢c. 

ee rd 

BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Caple to The National Provisioner.) 

_Liverpool, Nov. 6, 1930.—General pro- 
vision market firm. A. C. hams fair; 
picnics and square shoulders very poor; 
lard very good. 

Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 92s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 74s; hams, long cut, 
none; picnics, 65s; short backs, 93s; 
bellies, clear, 84s; Canadian, none; 
Cumberlands, 74s; Wiltshires, none; 
spot lard, 65s 6d. 


a 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 

The market at Hamburg was weak 
during the week ended Nov. 1, accord- 
ing to cable advices to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard for the week were 686 metric 
tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Ger- 
many’s most important markets were 
90,000, at a top Berlin price of 13.61 
cents a pound, compared with 84,000, 
at 18.82 cents a pound, for the same 
week of last year. 

The Rotterdam market was firm. 
Demand was good for oleo products 
and extra neutral lard for prompt ship- 
ment. Lard refined was steady. 

The market at Liverpool was firm. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 27,000 for the 
week, as compared with 27,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 





hogs for the week ending October 31, 
1930, was 128,000, as compared with 
98,000, for the corresponding week of 
last year. 





o—— 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
Imports of meats and meat products 


at New York for week ended Oct. 31, 
1930, were as follows: 





Point of 

origin, Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Jerked beef ............-. 18,200 lbs. 
Argentine—S. P. hams..............-- 30,671 lbs. 
Argentine—Oleo Oil .......-..e eee eeee 1,380 lbs 
Canada—Meat products ............°. 685 lbs. 
Canada—Pork Cuts .........eeeeeeeee 2,730 lbs. 
CAMAGR—BAGCON occ ccccccccccccccccces 1,475 lbs. 
Canada—Sausage .........seeeeeeeeees 880 lbs. 
CMO, Ts. BAM soci cccctnesscgee 7,500 lbs. 
Czechoslovakia—Ham ...........+..+++ 743 Ibs. 
ee Ee EPSP e rrr rer ree 3,754 lbs. 
Germany—Sausage .........c0eeeeeeee 7,238 lbs. 
ee SS eee ree Serre 1,401 Ibs. 
Hungary—Sausage ...... 660 lbs. 
Ireland—Bacon .. 5,233 Ibs. 
Ireland—Ham . 861 lbs. 
Italy—Sausage 1,687 Ibs. 
Italy—Ham ..... 605 Ibs. 
Norway—Meat cakes 1,209 lbs. 
Uruguay—Oleo stock 6,215 lbs. 





ee 
PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended November 1, 1930, were 
as follows: 

HAMS AND SHOULDERS INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


Jan, 1, 
Week ended——  '30 to 
Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 


° , 25, : 
1930. _1929. (1930. 1930. 





M lbs. M Ibs. M lbs. M lbs. 
Re ree 767» =1,559 589 106,334 
We TI wcccccss sess eens esse 1,984 
United Kingdom ... 736 1,374 559 84,517 
Other Europe ...... coee oom eees 677 
CUE. sicns Conners acses eee F's g 10 3,936 
Other countries .... 31 168 20 15,220 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS, 
To ccikévanvescis 1,086 1,969 605 85,736 
To Germany ....... 5 203 ecoe |§6=6—4, 
United Kingdom ... 763 1,134 440 43,303 
Other Europe ...... 161 356 148 20,056 
DR. seccccsescsccse 1 33 11 11,878 
Other countries .... 106 243 6 283 
LARD. 
bs eR eee 8,599 13,899 8,128 554,510 
To Germany ....... 840 4,249 400 100,266 
Netherlands ........ 189 31,008 
United Kingdom .... 6,874 4,458 6,019 199,174 
Other Europe ...... 170 «1,445 400 56,791 
SD. 4.600pnn 5400400 398 1,439 790 60,278 
Other countries .... 464 1,619 830 106,903 
PICKLED PORK. 

ee ree 221 461 78 26,077 

To United Kingdom. 18 y ee * 
Other Europe ...... 5 18 8 1,805 
COMOER coccccsccces 160 381 61 6,419 
Other countries .... 38 61 14 14,943 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Nov. 1, 1930. 

Hams and Pickled 


shoulders, Bacon, Lard, rk, 
M lbs. M Ibs. M lbs. Ibs. 





;  ePerereriie 767 «#361,0386 388,599 221 
Boston . ‘ 5 2 eces 2 
Detroit .- 314 2,152 1 
Port Huron ........ 119 220 «1,801 160 
eee eens 1 359 1 
New Orleans ....... 24 5 503 29 
New WotR ..ccccece 8 494 3,756 22 
Philadelphia ........ eeee eeee 28 e 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
. Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 

Exported to: Mibs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (Total)........... 736 763 
lS. RPS eer 3 876 
EAE errr cer rs 141 197 
eee er eric, tear 115 34 
I icin civ oes si sene WyGbes 000 14 cece 
Other United Kingdom............. 108 156 

Lard, 

Exported to: M Ibs. 
Germany (Total) ........ccccccsscccccseses 340 
IR oy 6 focencs os ors oa veka tle CSanaeinyss os 303 
Other GOrMaNy 22... cccrcoccccevevcccvcscee 37 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the meat 
and allied industries. For further 
information, write The National 
Provisioner, Old Colony’ Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 




















LIVESTOCK SERVICE CHARGES. 

Question: A Pennsylvania packer 
states that on every car of hogs re- 
ceived by him from western markets 
the stuff is fed at a certain stock yards 
and $2.00 “service charge” is made. 
This is in addition to the cost of the 
feed. He asks if we can tell him what 
“service” is performed. 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce 
Commission spent hundreds of dollars 
and a lot of time endeavoring to learn 
the make up of this “service.” They 
finally gave up in despair and called 
it an unlawful charge. 

Despite this expression one railroad 
—the one serving you—puts itself 
above law and authority and persists 
in its effort to collect this charge. 

Refuse to pay this item and, if they 
persist, send your entire file to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington. 

Also instruct your order buyers to 
put this notation on your shipping con- 
tract: “Do not feed at any stock yard 
assessing a service charge of more than 
50 cents.” 

Another question and answer will ap- 


pear in this column in the next issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


— en 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended Nov. 1, 1930, were as fol- 
lows: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Nov.1. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,882 2,526 2,334 
Cows, carcasses ....... 801 944 1,140 
Bulls, carcasses ....... 883 352 312 
Veals, carcasses ...... ,757 1,282 1,298 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 16,282 14,550 10,840 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 64 717 1,435 
Powk, TRS. cccccccccees 528,957 422,523 621,414 
Local slaughters: 
COMERS ccccecascsccsoes 646 1,964 1,628 
Calvesw ..ccccccccsccece 2,472 2,108 2,282 
TEAM cccccccccccaccces 15,831. 16,889 19,601 
BHEEP .ccccccccccccccs 7,918 : 5,344 
—_g—_ 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended Nov. 1, 
1930, with comparisons, were as fol- 
lows: 


Week Cor. 

Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses 2,333 ery 


Cows, carcasses ....... 1,621 2, 
16 23 





Bulls, carcasses 41 
Veals, carcasses 1,739 804 
Lambs, carcasses 23,041 18,154 
Mutton, carcasses ‘ 613 955 
Pork, IDS. .cccccccccces 609,177 wae ee ‘ 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Nov. 5, 1930, 
show. exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 115,281 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 29,874 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 104,180 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 21,135 quarters. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 6, 1930. 


CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Fed steers and yearlings, uneven- 
ly 50c@$1.00 higher, inbetween grades 
both classes showed maximum upturn. 
Yearlings reached $13.75, a new high 
on recent crop, and outstanding 1,289-1b. 
steers touched $13.35, with $12.60 prac- 
tical top on bullocks with weight. It 
was largely a shipper market, active 
buying on eastern account pulling lower 
grades higher in face of scarcity, local 
receipts being 20,000 fewer than week 
ago, while eleven large markets showed 
a shrinkage of approximately 85,000 
head. Ali she stock closed sharply 
higher on a whirlwind market, cutters 
ruling 25@50c up, and fat cows, 50@ 
75¢c higher. Most butcher heifers, a 
class that has been dragging for sev- 
eral weeks, gained 50c@$1.00; bulls, 
25@50c higher, vealers, weak to 50c 
lower. Best western grassers to killers, 
$9.00. Supply strictly good and choice 
steers relatively small. Discrimination 
against weight in fat steers continued, 
especially on steers scaling over 1,500 
Ibs. Choice 1,480-lb. averages sold as 
high as $12.50, but strictly choice 1,740 
Ibs. had to sell at $10.50. 

HOGS — Increased shipping orders 
and broad small packer demand main 
supporting factors in the hog market 
under continued liberal receipts; fresh 
pork trade weaker. Compared with one 


week ago: Weights above 160 lbs. and 
packing sows, steady; lighter weights, 
15@25c higher; pigs, occasionally 50c 
up. Top today and for week, $9.45; 
bulk, 230 to 300 lbs., $9.25@9.40; 180 
to 220 lbs., $9.10@9.25; pigs and light 
lights, $9.00@9.25; plainer kinds, down 
to $8.75 and below; packing sows, most- 
ly $8.00@8.65; smooth sorts, upward to 
$8.85 and above. 

SHEEP—Compared with a week ago: 
Killing classes mostly steady. Market 
showed only minor fluctuations during 
the week. Receipts fell off, but adverse 
dressed outlet stopped an advance. Clos- 
ing bulks: Good and choice native 
lambs, $8.00@8.25; few, $8.35 and $8.50, 
latter price the week’s top; fed west- 
erns, $7.75@8.25, few $8.85; medium 
grade rangers, $7.00@7.25; native 
bucks, $7.00; throwouts, $5.00@6.00; 
fat ewes, $3.00@3.75. 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Kansas City, Kan., Nov. 6, 1930. 

CATTLE—Curtailed receipts at most 
of the larger markets induced a healthy 
feeling in the trade, and most fed steers 
and yearlings ‘are closing 25 to 50c 
higher. Strictly choice 712-lb. mixed 
yearlings scored $14.00 for the top, and 
other choice yearlings brought $12.50 
@13.65. Best heavies went at $11.65, 
while the bulk of the fed steers ranged 
from $8.25@11.00 and straight grassers 
from $5.25@8.00. She stock sold at 
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strong to 25c higher rates, but trade 
on bulls ruled steady to weak. Vealers 
are weak to 50c lower, with the late 
top at $9.00. 

HOGS—A stronger undertone fea- 
tured the trade at the opening, but a 
weaker feeling at the close just about 
erased the early advance. Final prices 
are around steady with last Thursday. 
The late top rested at $9.05 to all in- 
terests, with bulk of the 180- to 280-lb. 
weights selling from $8.90@9.05. De- 
sirable 140- to 170-lb. averages cleared 
from $8.40@8.85 at the finish. Pack- 
ing grades are unchanged, with $7.50 
@8.40 taking the bulk. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs are closing at 
steady to strong prices against a week 
ago, with the late top at $7.75 on both 
natives and range lambs. Bulk of the 
week’s supply ranged from $7.25@7.75. 
Mature classes were very scarce, with 
values strong to 25c higher for the 
week. Best fat ewes sold up to $4.00, 
with others going from $3.00@3.75. 


od 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Nov. 6, 1930. 


CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
worked steadily higher during the 
week. Receipts were light. Demand 
showed breadth, and generally prices 
show an upturn of 50@75c for the 
week. She stock gained 25@75c, cows 
showing the full advance. Bulls held 
about steady, and vealers are around 
$1.00 lower. The week’s top price of 
$13.00 was paid for ten head of 1,083-Ib. 
long yearlings; next highest price, 











You can buy hogs for delivery in either 
the first or the last half of November, 
December, January and March. 


Consult your own private broker about 


the new rates on buying. 


execute your orders. 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 


Union Stock Yards 














So. 
E. K. Corrigan 





Karl N. Soeder 


FE. K. 


Live Stock Purchasing Agent Operating Four Markets 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Cattle Department 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CORRIGAN 


So. St. Joseph, Mo. 


G. Symon 


Omaha, Nebr. 
Chas. B. Reynolds 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
D. E. Smythe 























BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
@eference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 


Write or wire us 

















A Good Place to Buy 


R. J. Cox & Company 
LIVESTOCK PURCHASING AGENTS 
National Stock Yards, IIl. 


HOGS 


Telephone Bridge 6775 














He can 


OArPN=IA -SmMADDPS 


EXCHANGE 


Chicago 











Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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rade $12.85. Choice weighty steers, 1,380 LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
= a Seen Oe een a dull, weak Livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, Nov. 6, 1930: 


undertone to the hog market through- Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO, E.8T. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
eit out the week, and while no sharp de- ing pigs excluded): 











; . (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch...... 9. 8.75@ 9.15 8.00 8. 5@ 8.75 $ 8. 8.75 
ut a rage —— oe trend ee Le, wi, (80 ibs.) ey Seen . 0-00 9.2 30 . sie 9.25 . s30@ 8.70 . tae 8. 95 . 8.75 8.85 
3 ) CR cccccccccs i 2 8.5 L 5 q > 5 
bout lack 1 b ves yy oo be - Med. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch.... 9.10@ 9.25 9.15@ 9.30 8.70@ 8.80 8.85@ 9.05 8.75@ 8.85 
rices acked breadth, an 1s has been a (220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 9.15@ 245 9.20@ 9.30 8710@ 880 8.85@ 9.05  8.80@ 8.85 
day. bearish factor. Comparisons Thursday ay. wt. gy HA tbe.) gd-ch... 9.20@ 9.45 3.208 9.30 a | 8.80 8.75@ 9.06 at 8.85 
i 290-850 MEM Ka se'sane0s 10@ 9. % 2 3. i ¥ . y § 
| in- with Thursday show values 10@15¢ py vM ows (275-500 Ibs.) med-ch. 8.00@ 8.90 179@ 8.50 7.15@ 8.35 7.25@ 8.50 7.00 8.50 
0-lb. lower. Thursday’s top was $8.90, while Str. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch... 8.65@ 9.25 8.50@ 8.85 .......... 7.75@ 8.75 8.40@ 8.60 
De. bulk of the 180 to 280 lbs. ranged from Av. cost & wt. Thurs, (pigs excl.) 9.22-225 Ibs. 9.28-210 lbs. 8.79-247 Ibs. 8.91-221 Ibs. 8.69-221 Ibs. 
ared $8.70@8.80; 140 to 180 lbs., $8.25@ Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
‘ack~ 8.70; sows, $8.00@6.25; stags, $7.25@ en a. 13.25@14.00 12.75@13.25 12.25@18.25 12.25@13.65 12.25@13.00 
ICE coccccesccecscceccseess Lda . 2.40@ 5) 3.25 2. 
7.50 8.00. Good aco eae Gi325 3 10.75@12.75 1100012 25 10.50@12.50 11.00 12.25 
SHEEP—Market on slaughter lambs +++ 9.00@11.50 7.00@10. ‘75 8.75@11.00 6.50@10.50 8.5 
t has fluctuated to some extent, but the GCOMMMBOM ccccccccccccccccccccce 6.25@ 9.00 5.50@ 7.00 5.50@ 8.75 5.00@ 6.50 5.50@ 1550 
ade ups and downs just about balanced, STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.): SoD 
i Resa dcascwinnscsveesess 13.00@14.00 12.50@13.25 12.00@13.25 11.50@13.65 12. : 
both ra —, a P e ik a nd a pony 1 PSEEE LEE NS 1p G1825 10.50@12.50 16. 015.3 y 50g 12 25 9.75@12.00 
the igher. On Thursday, bulk slaughter BEE ca cdsissnecnexcavenste 8.75@10.70 7.00@10.00 8.50@11.00 6.25@10.50 8.25@10.00 
rs 75 wooled lambs, including natives, range | BBE eae es 6.00@ 8.75 5.50@ 7.00 5.50@ 8.75 3.00@ 6.50 5.25@ 8.25 
“+ and fed wooled offerings, was $7.50@ STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : 
with ‘ : eae, ME ec aeicncsstieteccnscdec 12.00@13.50 11.50@12.75 11.50@13.00 10.25@12.25 11.00@12.50 
the 7.75, while fed clipped lambs cashed at ieee me ai 10.00¢012.00 9.000 11.50 9.25@12.00 8 75@1150 8.75@11.00 
4.00 $7.65. Good and choice ewes sold at MRE aca cccadcdareec scence 7.75@10.00 7.00@ 9.00 7.75@10.00 6.25@ 9.50 9.00 
“pean Se 75. 1,300-1,500 LBS. 
>» poe Oo Sree “han — Se a Ag aN. 11.75@13.25 10.50@11.50 11.00@12.25 10.25@ 11 50 10.50@12.00 
saeet seemed GUNN ion ccciscbccasesces'ae 9.50@12.25 8.50@10.50 9.25@11.50 8.75@10 8.75@10.75 
LB 
ST. LOUIS kneel 2.00@13.00 11.75@12.75 11.00@12.25 11.25@12.25 11.25@12.00 
CSP eccccocecesctcccccces 9.50@12.50 25@11.75 9.0 . 0O€ § 7 es 
ia (Reported by vs. Bureau of Agricultural } wr EE on EE Ee 6.5 25@10.00 6. 00@ 9.25 6.00@ 9.25 5.75@ 9.25 ot | 9.00 
conomics. ) Ms ee 5.25@ 6.25 4.25@ 6.00 4.75@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.75 4.50@ 6.25 
East St. Louis, Ill., Nov. 6, 1930 —" 
S$ . LOUIS, Ov. ° OOWS: 
30. CATTLE — Compated om pape REE acco ccc swionscuatsn aes 6.15@ 7.75 8.15@ 7.50 0.25@ 1.50 6.25@ 725 6.50@ 7.50 
lings ago: Light weight desirable native G00 ed LL, EBE SIS 4238 850 400@ 6:25 3:75@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.25 
the steers and yearlings sold 25c higher; Low cutter and cutter......... 3.00@ 4.25 2.50@ 4.25 2.75@ 4.00 2.50@ 3.75 3.00@ 4.25 
BULLS (YRLS. BX. BEEF): 
mane other natives, steady; best western gn acne eae 5.00@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.50 4.75@ 6.00 4.75@ 6.00 4.75@ 6.00 
rices steers, 25c higher; others, steady to Cul- ae BR Rt Rm, 3.75@ 5.85 3.25@ 5.00 3.25@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.75 3.25@ 5.00 
the 25c lower; fat mixed yearlings and VRALERS (MILK- nsnieiin: “vitae te gomeeneh: eubeinal anda 
j ; ° @ 5 5@ 5 s ‘ 5 4 y 7 
held heifers, 25@50c higher; lower grades, Medium 7.00@ 8.00 7. 75@10.25 6.50@ 8.50 5.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 8.50 
ox por pe cows, see wg a med cutters Cul-com. 5.00@ 7.00 4.00@ 7.75 4.00@ 6.50 3.50@ 5.00 4.00@ 7.00 
oun and cutters, stea ulls and vealers Ss 
e of 25c 1 Bulk ie ? d a _ a Ce seacath 5.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.00 5.50@ 7.50 6.00@ 8.00 
¢ lower. Bulk of native steers score pas ae nH ~ 
: . * EEE RR a 350@ 5.50 3.50@ 6.50 4.00@ 6.00 3.00@ 5.50 4.00@ 6.00 
33-Ib. $8.00@11.25, with top yearlings $13.25 4, Liter sheep and Lambs: 
rice, and best matured steers $11.75. Bulk Lan bs (90 lbs. down): + ch.... 7.50@ 8.75 7.25@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.85 7.25@ 8.00 
— of western steers brought $5.75@7.65; DR rccoa a icesccsnoeeos 6.50 7.50 6.00@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.25 
iii top, $8.00. Best fat mixed yearlings {ail wetghts)— anno esoneue 5.00@ 6.50 4.50@ 6.00 4.75@ 6.50 4.50@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.25 
—— » $8.00. 
and heifers registered $9.25@11.00; top, “gor ‘Ibe,)- Med-ch. ........ 4.15@ 7.25 4.25@ 6.75 4.50@ 6.50 4.50@ 6.00 4.00@ 6.25 
1 Le Mer: 20 d-ch. @ 4.00 225@ 3.25 250@ 3.75 275@ 4.00 2.25@ 3.50 
$ — <<0¢ ee ae 2.25@ 3.25 f . 2.75 f 28 < 
$18.10. Cows went largely at $4.25@ Bwi20-150 1 ba) med pinot 225@ 3.50 2.00@ 3.00 2:50@ 8 3500 3.75  2.00@ 3.25 
3 (120-150 Ibs.) 1 
aaa SP ste 60 —_ cutters, ag oe (All weights)—Cul-com. ...... 1.00@ 2:75 1,.00@ 2.25 1.00@ 2.50 1.50@ 2.75 1.00@ 2.25 
pally $2. .00; top sausage bulls, 
Mio. $5.00 today; best vealers, $11.75. ah 
HOGS—After a good recovery of last 


D week’s late losses, swine values fell 

sharply on Thursday, and finished 15@ 
aia 35c lower for the week. Top price 
— early Thursday was $9.30, with late 
— bulk of 160 to 260 lbs. at $9.00@9.15; 
sows, $7.75@8.40. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs and sheep gained 
about 25c during the week, while 
throwouts held steady. City butchers 
paid a top of $8.00 Thursday, while 
packers bought bulk of lambs at $7.50 





THESE B@ ATTAIN 
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sates @7.75; common throwouts, $4.50@5.00; 

fat ewes, $2.50@3.50. 
= —* STEPS gos RESULTS 
— SIOUX CITY 





(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural ae eee 


Economics. ) 
Sioux City, Ia., Nov. 6, 1930. SIOUX CiTY, OWA 























; | OMAHA, NEBRASKA [| 
CATTLE—Beef steers and yearlings 
ruled unevenly 25@50c higher than a Ei NASHVILLE,TENNESSEE a 
ee oo Best long re Seers | MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA _ | 
a 3.00, numerous loads _ broug 
75 $12.25@12.85, strong medium weight . LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY L 
os —_ | LAFAYETTE, INDIANA _ [| 
—— eds turned at and an 
increased a of —— fed 00 | INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 7 
ings range ownwar rom A 
b largely. She stock finished strong. | EAST ST.LOUIS , ILLI NOIS we i 





Short fed heif Id freely at $8.25 

a0." Seattred ots light wedehs | DETROIT, MIC _ IGAN | 
reac nd beef cows bulke 

at $4 ‘00@5. 00. Bulls and vealers weak. ¥ D A i J T O N 2 H I O L 
The practical vealer top dropped to | CINCINNATI, OHIO ia 


$10.00, and most medium bulls cisseod 


at $4,00@4.25 late. | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS i: 


(Continued on page 44.) 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1930. 

Cattle. Hogs. 

Se a ey 500 =11,000 
Kansas City . 500 1,200 
Omaha 750 2,500 
ty EN on dou's Cow's 2 2,500 
St. Joseph 100 2,000 
Dey BME oss rccvescconve 1,300 1,200 
Oklahoma City ......... 300 300 
Wert Werth ..0c.00% ° 150 100 
Milwaukee .......... ee0e veces 300 
DORVEF 2 ccccccccccccccce 1,300 200 
Lewisville 2... .ccrcccccece 100 200 
DD? sckdabe sheng se” 100 1,200 
PR vcsccavcseoes 100 2,000 
PIRGSRUTGR 2c ccc csescoces 100 1,200 
Cincinnati 100 900 
Buffalo .. eves 1,400 
Cleveland 100 400 
Nashville 100 400 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1930. 

Cattle. Hogs. 

RD. on cic ctnsvetdces - 15,000 45,000 
Kansas City ........++-- 18,000 9,000 
CMBR ...ccccccesccsececs 13,000 8,500 
Bt. Lule ..ccccccccee --» 5,000 10,500 
iy ME. sobscceonesce 2,500 4,500 
DEE ncrecess se nvee 7,500 4,500 
aaa ,000 18,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,90 1,200 
Bort Worth ........cceee 2,400 600 
DEUIWOREESS 2.0 cc cc ceccce 600 2,300 
Denver 12,5 1,100 
Louisville 300 400 
Wichita ..... 3,000 1,900 
Indianapolis ...........+. 400 6,000 
ae 1,500 3,900 
Cincinmathd .......eccenee 1,900 2,400 
BED an sniceededesesi 1,800 500 
Cleveland ...-..ccccevoce 900 2,600 
Nashville ........-eee0- ° 500 300 


Cattle. Hogs. 
NED cb ns os tn so ede te, 8,000 30,000 
Mens CMe ..cecccceses 9,000 7,000 
BEL one stunk a0suss neces 3,000 5,500 
WE SEE cccwe ns owsvecce 3,500 12,000 
[Sn «sccnseoewouee 2,500 4,500 
MOORE CRAG oc cccccctscove 2,500 4,500 
ea 1,500 8,500 
Oklahoma City .......... Holiday. 
Kort Worth ......-.-..+- 3,000 300 
Milwaukee ........-+.-0s 700 4,000 
DE wen cece occesdeuse 2,100 1,800 
Louisville 100 300 
Wichita ..... 700 1,200 
Indianapolis ............ 1,500 5,000 
PURGRROEER 2 nc cccccccsces esses 1,000 
Cincinnati ........c0.00+ 300 2,500 
DED, 55.56645s 806000000 100 1,200 
CHEVEIAMA ..cccccccccccee 200 1,800 
Nashville ...... os6n0eese 100 500 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
PP Lsenb senekoasvens 10,000 21,000 
JS errr 500 9,000 
Omaha ....ccccess jeesbs - 8,500 7,000 
BE, BOOS cccccecsesscccs 3,700 13,000 
ee ere eee 2,800 5,500 
DTD oséccnusesssne 3,500 500 
is MEE oncsccvsevssoces 2,000 18,000 
Oklahoma City ....... - 600 600 
Fort Worth ......cccsece 2,600 600 
Milwaukee owe 800 5,000 
Denver ... 2,800 1,100 
Taoulaville ..cccccccccces 400 200 
_, ie ae 600 1,700 
SS 800 5,000 
PRRSSNEE ccewacessesses ss 1,500 
Cincinnatl ...ccccccceses 500 300 
ED tiene os 409 09%.s's 40 200 2,300 
Cleveland .....0ccccccsee 300 2,200 
Been VIG .conscccccce ose 200 200 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 












TUESDAY, 














Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 


ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 


NOVEMBER 4, 1930. 


Sheep. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1930. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
res ore 7,000 37,000 11,000 
ESET sco sews aeeawe 4,000 8,000 4,000 
EEL SANG sb nee seneenne 2,200 7,500 11,000 
oy — Se 2, 5 11,500 1,500 
iy EEE enc n'c%n00n0dd 2,100 5,000 4,500 
CT 5 csetskcoseses 1,500 5,000 3,500 
So Sr 1,700 9,000 9,500 
Oklahoma City .......... 700 1,000 100 
3 2,500 1,000 700 
I (5-0 ta0s 6% 04s 400 8,000 400 
DIR Ows'n sis eae eases s 1,900 1,500 4,700 
ED iscnceskee ees hue 100 400 100 
| 5a 300 1,200 100 
Indianapolis 700 8,000 1,200 
Pittsburgh 100 2,300 1,000 
Cincinnati 500 2,800 600 
eee 100 700 700 
Cleveland ............++. 300 2,000 2,000 
EY a nonce peedesce 100 300 100 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1930. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
NTS PEST CTE ET 2,2 26,000 4,000 
Maemees Clty ...ccccocces 700 5,000 3,000 
INL 1506s snwcpersces 1,000 6,000 2,500 
errr 1,000 9,500 1,000 
a errs 900 3,500 4,000 
OS rye rer 1,500 4,000 3,000 
ARS ee 2,200 12,000 4,000 
Oklahoma City 800 1,000 200 
Fort Worth .. 1,700 400 500 
Milwaukee .. 300 1,200 200 
ET hss 4 Sh dole ai koma 600 400 7,000 
EE “Sabseadovesinses 200 1,000 100 
Indianapolis ............ 400 5,000 800 
EE sans ahs seus o> ante 3,500 1,000 
DEE 5 cusses scese ss 1,700 1,800 700 
DE a civentesereneces 300 3,000 2,100 
| ree 300 1,900 1,600 

——_ 
HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. 


The average weight and cost of hogs, 
computed on packer and shipper pur- 
chases, as reported for September, 
1930, with comparisons, by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 











—1930.— —1929.— —1930.— —1929.— 

Per Per Per Per 

Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
CHICAGO. EAST ST. LOUIS. 

Jan. 228 $9.78 228 $9.22 206 $9.82 203 $9.07 

Feb. 31 10.67 228 10.19 208 10.71 205 10.05 
Mar. 5 10.17 238 11.44 206 10.44 205 11.25 
Apr. 234 10.00 241 11.41 200 10.05 204 11.24 
May 38 10.02 239 10.81 202 10.09 206 10.95 
June - 52 247 .10.72 201 9.87 206 10,98 
July 8.73 257 11.20 207 9.32 207 11.71 
Aug. ..2 9.58 10.52 203 10.19 2uv 11.24 
Sept. .. 244 9.76 259 9.85 201 10.34 205 10.42 
Year. . os 239 10.16 ... 204 10.39 

“KANSAS CITY. OMAHA. 

Jan, .. 232 $9.55 242 $8.89 247 $9.48 237 $8.84 
Keb. .. 234 10.34 242 9.91 248 10.11 239 9.83 
Mar. .. 232 9.88 244 11.01 25 252 11.04 
Apr. .. 225 9.68 235 10.96 254 10.98 
May 220 9.71 228 10.49 255 10.28 





June |. 223 9.54 228 10.61 10.31 





July .. 228 8.88 233 11.22 266 10.6) 
Aug. .. 223 9.69 232 10.74 277 9.86 
Sept. .. 212 9.87 229 9.94 7 9.20 
SE; 6éis. spose Ee (tc - 255 9.84 

ST. PAUL. FT. ‘WoRTH. 


216 $8.42 
9.41 


Jan, .. 225 $9.55 2 7 215 $9.38 
Feb. .. 230 10.24 225 9.94 218 9.68 209 
8 





Mar. 9.79 229 11.08 212 9.24 206 10.05 
Apr. 9.56 235 11.11 206 9.08 206 10.38 
May 9.46 248 10.89 203 9.22 204 10.21 
June van 275 10.00 208 9.30 206 10.34 
July ‘ .94 290 10.39 211 8.65 212 10.84 
Aug. .. 269 8. ‘98 280 10.11 206 9.46 206 10.47 


9.76 202 
coos 207 


9.96 


9.85 


9.20 240 9.44 204 
234 9.68 ... 


Sept. .. 231 
Year. ... 


eee 


FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 


November 8, 1930. 


THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 

Transactions in the hog future mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
Nov. 7, 1930, with totals from the. open- 
ing of future trading on March 1, 1930, 
to date, as follows: 


Week ended Total to 


Nov. 7. Noy. 7. 
Pounds @0ld ..ccccose 231,000 17,125,000 
EE CON. csnws eedewe 1,000 74.250 
Comtracts W0ld ..cccces  cvecce 
Sn GUNN ~caccce  ceegve 
Pounds delivered etre 
Ay. wt. hogs delivered ceeene 


Daily closing quotations for the week 
ended November 7, 1930, were as 
follows: 





SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1930. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1930. 
n- 
Light.* Med. Heavy. even. 
PRP OCT PET CCET EE eee CORO sissew. 6 dcae 
Dee 
Jan 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1930. 
BOR. “s ssasenSeaseees eS a ree ree 
See Tee CBO: svevcs 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1930. 
Mee is ccedske beaten ae SRR. csdeas “sateen 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1930. 


No Transactions. 


Light hogs—not less than 170 lbs., nor more 


than 210 Ibs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
lbs., nor more than 260 lbs. Heavy hogs—not 


less than 260 Ibs., nor more than 310 lbs. Un 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
lbs., nor more than 280 Ibs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 Ibs., or more than 330 lbs. Carlot 

16,500 lbs., with a variation not in excess of 


1,500 Ibs, 
i 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CE 
Combined receipts at principal 
kets, week ended Nov. 1, 1930, 
as follows: 


At 20 markets: 


Week ended Nov. 
Previous week 
9 


NTERS. 
mar- 
were 


Cattle. 


Hogs. 
624, 000 


Sheep. 









At 11 markets: 
Week ended Nov. 


Previous week 
(ESA errr rer rer cr 

DN i dictihaa Seles © aAGARD bse Poe Ne we Sea RR ASE 
0 RR SS err ere peer rrr 
BRS Pree ee rrp errr ret ry 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Noy. 1......22 50, 000 470,000 351,000 
Previous week 414,000 442,000 
SESS Se 399,000 265,000 
J] ae err 384,000 312,000 
ae 318,000 203,000 
BBBS ccccccccccces 450,000 256,000 











Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 














Order Buyers of Live Stock 


McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 
Indiana 


Indianapolis 


Indiana 



































J. W. MURPHY CO. 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards 








Order Buyers 











Omaha, Nebr. 
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November 8, 1930. 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, November 1, 


1930, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 
CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
memeeer @ 00. se s0teas 6,058 10,416 23,345 
Bwift & Oo. .cccceceovess 7,411 5,612 25,426 
Mortis & OO. .ccsseccecee 2,541 5,019 6,676 
Wilson & C0........ec000 5,356 7,903 10,553 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co... 2,102 3,692 en0e 
G. H. Hammond Co..... 2,511 1,844 
Libby. McNeill & Libby. 720 
Brennan Packing Co., 6,470 hogs; Independent 
Tacking Co., 1,864 hogs; Boyd, Lunham 
1.612 hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 4,383 


hogs: Agar Packing Co., 
46.105 hogs. 


5,497 hogs; others, 








Total: Cattle, 26,699; calves, 5,601; hogs, 
100.417; sheep, 65,998. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ........ 4,583 6,113 5,541 
Cudahy Pkg. C©o.......-. 6,135 4,266 6,185 
Fowler Straub Co, ...... 316 cats sees 
Morris & ©0. ..cccesess 4,000 2,927 3,979 
Swift BOO. ..ccccccceces 5,166 8,895 6,346 
Wilson & Co, ......00- 4,553 4,812 4,310 
GOED scveccsccecsesene 1,272 524 38 
DAE ccccvcccscccccens 26,025 27,537 26,399 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ........ 4,442 10,463 4,674 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ........ 4,714 7,226 8,260 
Se a eee ,076 4,889 ieee 
Mozris & Oo. ......cccece 2,485 3 1,885 
Bwikt B Oo, .nsscccccece 3,901 5,748 7,369 
TES A Seer ive aeons 
Geo. Hoffman & Co. 57 
Omaha Pkg. Co. ... 17 
J. Rife Pkg. Co. 138 
So. Omaha Pkg. 55 
Lincoln Pkg. Co. 193 





Nagle Pkg. Co. 122 
J. Roth & Sons.. ee 21 
Sinclair Pkg. Co......... 198 
Wilson Pkg. Co. 192 
Others cccccccccccccccce cee 
WOME ee ceases ecasiaceus 17,554 22,188 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,284 1,525 4,724 3,04 
Swift & Co. ....... 8,812 1,682 3,841 3,402 
Morris & Co. ...... 992 535 LP 657 
East Side Pkg. Co.. 1,305 5,308 


American Pkg. Co.. 230 "45 2,063 “206 
































Krey Pkg. Co. .... 298 131 Mest 76 
Sieloff Pkg. Co...... re aed 1,500 ac 
oo Era 5,748 1,028 18,746 1,963 
MOORD sascscvauace 14,114 4,896 “45,668 9,908 
Not including 8,371 cattle, 1.669 calves, 30,760 
hogs and 1,558 sheep bought direct. 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ....... 8,128 659 10,605 9,702 
Armour and Co. .... 1.675 314 4,309 4,091 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,681 359 = 6, 871 1,367 
EREES cccccccccsces 4.535 1,182 4,892 2,164 
MEE cianesisanes 11,014 2,524 26,677 17,324 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2,754 143° (7,264 = 5,871 
Armour and Co. .... 2,485 169 7,270 5,399 
Swift & Co. ....... 1,805 ...189 3,808 5,335 
Smith Bros. ........ ee ee b eeee 
CURES cccccccvcvece 2,206 187 = 7,872 oeee 
Total cesccece . 9,250 688 25,799 16,605 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co, 2,087 898 1,912 308 
Wilson & Co. . 2,106 1,189 1,909 271 
Others ...... 133 17 620 bees 
Detel nccccccesces 4,326 2,104 4,441 579 
Not including 170 cattle and 208 sheep bought 
direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .... 1,573 561 4,362 1,148 
Jacob Dold Co...... 588 10 2,788 60 
Wichita D. B. Co... 12 sees cece 
Dunn-Ostertag ..... 165 eeee 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon. 19 eove aie 
Fred W. Dold...... 100 eves 404 
BHM wcovccaseres . 2,457 457 571 7,554 1,203 
Not including 3,333 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Bint @ Co: ...c800 1,459 10 =1,169 5,370 
Armour and Co. .... 1,437 115 41,473 6,096 
Blayney-Murphy Co. 391 1,230 teee 
MME fos ssdkk sas . 1,280 138 «61,195 1,012 
WOE” scccucauvese 4,567 324 5,067 12,478 
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ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .... 4,774 4,747 23,369 138,546 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 599 81,627 aan ,005 
Switt & Ce. ..cecccs 6,988 7,017 34,402 17,000 
United Pkg. Co. . 2,003 92 AAS 50 
OUROES. ccccccccccces 1,369 7 18,548 30,443 
Total ...00- beccne 15,733 13,490 76,319 32,044 
MILWAUKEBR. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 2,649 6,616 19,723 1,577 
Swift & Co., Chi... 125 eoce eevee 731 
U.D.B. o MeXeccce 18 curs 
The Layton Co...... «... 674 eves 
R. Gumz & Co..... 339 15 111 91 
Armour and Co., Mil. 848 3,353 eves aks 
Armour and Co., Chi. 380 cee eevee one 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 18 ecco wees 
Others 482 
Total .......e..e- 4,425 9,984 20,508 2,881 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Wewmeige .cccscccrecs 2,787 2,772 23, 219 4,468 
Kingan & Oo. ...... 1,093 547 543 
Armour and Co. .... 213 65 40 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 1, oo 26 12 
Hilgemier Bros. aeenie we 
Beown Bros. .cocce 135 27 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 1 sini 
Riverview Pkg. 6 és 
Meier Pkg. Co. 121 10 
Ind. Prov. Co.. 33 11 
Maas Hartman © 26 5 
Art Wabnitz 12 56 
Hoosier Abt. Co..... 23 wane eames 
OUNCES .ccccccccccce 839 117 331 
ORE a cascvieeiae 6,903 3,636 43,194 5,656 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
8S. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... 10 . 403 
J. Hilberg & Son. 130 ows 41 
2 Juengling ..... 274 180 sae 71 
EB. Kahn's Sens Co.. 1,795 3,977 8,668 1,710 
Kroger G. & B. Co. °210 84 2,142 cose 
Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 4 some 249 ‘a 
W. G. Rehn’s Sons. 146 54 sae rae 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 1 coos «6, 844 ase 
J. — 8 Sons. 183 128 eins 255 
J. Schroth - 12 ie Wank 
Jone x Stegner.. 192 299 laa 165 
J. Vogel & Son...... 6 2 406 eee 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... eeee 427 eee 
i rae same 2,870 wees 
eer 1,506 549 =, 313 929 
MOE a kiaccnicvacs 4,459 5,283 22,247 3,574 


Not including 563 cattle, 93 calves, 6,216 hogs 


and 733 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended November 1, 1930, with compari- 


sons: 
CATTLE. 
Week 
ended 
Nov. 1. 
Chicago ....ccesceseceees 26,609 
Kansas ecccccevcces 20,020 
Omaha (incl. calves).... 17,554 
St. Louis ..ccccccsccceee 14 


St. Joseph ... 
Sioux nn 





Wichi eccce 
Denver .. 
St. Paul ... 
Milwaukee . 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Total ..cccccccccccccccdht0a0 
HOGS. 
RMN cnecubvastwevaeee 100,417 
Kansas City ........s00. 27,537 
a Pr rrr rrr re - 40,614 
Bey BE isicdvceidescccss 45,668 
St. Joseph ...... o00eeeee ae 
a ee -. 25,799 
Oklahoma CMY ccccccces 4,441 
ORR wccccccccccccsccs 7,554 
} ace Re dics eoccceccos +. 5,067 
Bt. Paul .ccccccccccccece . 76,319 
Milwaukee ....cccccsere. 20,508 
Indianapolis ........+6. ° 5 
Cincinnati ...cccccceceee 22,247 
Total ..... eocccccce + «446,042 
SHEEP. 
Chicago .....eeeeeeeeeess 65,998 
Kansas City’: eccccccoccce MHOee 
Omaha ...ceeessceceeees 22,188 


St. Louis .......eeeeeee 9,908 
h 17 








St. Joseph ...... veoese 324 
Sioux City .....see eee 16,605 
Oklahoma City cece 579 
Wichita .. 1,203 
Denver . 


Milwaukee ° 





Indianapolis 5,656 
aa 3,574 
BIRD “duccseévesnaebens 246,837 








5,868 
337,806 


666 
13,772 
4,112 
6,384 
8,934 
133,986 





80,839 

19,288 

26,671 

24,634 

18,909 

18,396 
4,211 
4 


5,214 
73,261 
21,215 
47,792 
20,505 


365,740 





47,339 
16,606 
17,647 
5,103 
18,470 
12,514 
604 
730 


4,521 
41,816 
2 


178,871 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
ure reported as follows: 








RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs Sheep. 
Mon., Oct. 27...27,628 3,345 53,896 26,775 
Tues., Oct. 28... 7,732 2,332 29,708 15,455 
ed., Oct. 29...12,585 2,544 22,091 14,043 
Thurs., Oct. 30..10,571 1,885 38,056 20,042 
Fri., Oct. 31 1,953 565 27,531 19,320 
Sat., Nov. 1..... 5 200 11,000 3,000 
Total this week. .60,969 10,871 182,282 98,635 
Previous week ..57,869 10,727 147,233 123,447 
Year AsO . 225. ,187 12,1386 164,046 81,172 
Two years ago..62,499 11,822 136,983 97,107 


Total receipts for month and year to Novy. 1, 
with comparisons: 









— October. — eS y 
1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
Cattle .-239,990 253,964 1,865,248 1,984,929 
Calves ...... 6,259 51,008 481,621 584,708 
| eae 635,236 651,814 6,228,954 6,528,495 
eee 530,823 404,049 3,631,160 3,204,407 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Oct. 27.... 5,024 199 6,690 6,590 
Tues., Oct. 28.... 4,015 194 4,364 9,454 
Wed., Oct. 2 5,375 322 793 4,139 
Thurs., Oct 3,734 147 2,933 9,550 


Fri., Oct. 31.... 1,922 129 
Sat., Nov. 1..... 100 eeee 1,000 1,000 














Total this week. .20,170 991 21,399 37,376 
Previous week 20,207 619 35,600 38,200 
FORE GRO cccces 0,600 8 30,906 31,295 
Two years ago..18,466 754 28,846 20,745 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 








Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended Nov. 1. =. 50 $9.15 $ > 85 $ 7.65 
Previous week ..... 0.90 35 60 8.10 
1920 .....- eeccece ee 13:00 15 rf 7 12.50 
TEE scccaces sc'dven - 14.75 9.05 5.75 13.10 
WORT wccccccccccesce 13.85 9.30 5.70 13.75 
WBS ccccccccecceres 9.70 12.80 6.00 13.35 
TEED ccccvccesccecns 10.70 10.75 7.60 15.15 
Av. 1925-1929 ....$12.40 $10.20 $5.95 $13.55 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, hogs, and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Nov. 1.... 40,700 161,200 61,300 
Previous week .......... 37,662 111,683 85,247 
BOAD vdccvccscccsoccesens 89,587 133,140 40,877 
1928 Soesecesereccese 44,033 108,137 76,362 
1927 ...... eocccce seccce . 43,563 84,200 51,314 


*Saturday, Nov. 1, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


No. Avg. ——Prices—— 











Rec’d. Wgt. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Nov. 1..182,300 230 $ 9.75 $ 9.15 
Previous week + -147,233 229 10.05 9.35 
WORD cccescecds 164,046 236 9.65 9.15 
1928 136,983 240 9.60 9.05 
1927 117,556 232 10.50 9.30 
1926 ... 146,155 240 13.80 12.80 
WORD o ccvcvccescccesens 142,525 244 11.75 10.75 
Av. 1925-1929 . -141,400 238 $11.05 $10.20 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended October 31, 1930, with 
comparisons: 


Week enfled Oct. Bl. ..cccrccccccsccccccce 153,659 
Previous week .......+++ Oe rccccccvccccees 114,679 
Year ago ....... Voo cc KeaNSeTeCveesoseues 149,422 
1928 ..... ccecccvecccesccccocccece edeesesckeee 
WOAT ccccccccccccccccccecccccccccccces 86,600 
WOZS wcccccccccccccccccccssccrecccccece ++ 118,200 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
November 6, 1930, were as follows: 


Week ae Prev. 
Nov. week. 


: eo gry 94,237 
. 61,857 48,855 
22,126 
Total 165,218 
(Chicago livestock prices on page 41.) 
a ee 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended November 1, 
1930, were as follows: 


Packers’ purchases ... 
Direct to packers.... 
Shippers’ purchases 




















Cattle. Calves. Hogs, Sheep. 

Jersey Clty codecs 5,308 10,424 4,894 31,630 
Central Union . -. 3,821 829 cece, tee 
New York ...... -. 805 3,429 17,9386 18,437 
i rr ® - 14,782 22,830 68,282 
Previous week 12,307 25,207 88,812 
Two weeks ago. oeece : 138 12,975 24,107 71,502 
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CHALLENGE STOCK YARDS ACT. 


Counsel for 47 livestock dealers lo- 
cated at the National Stock Yards, East 
St. Louis, Ill., challenged the con- 
stitutionality of the packers and stock 
yards act in the hearings being held on 
charges preferred by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the boycott by 
these companies of two cooperative 
commission companies and Kennett, 
Sparks and Co. who continued to do 
business with the cooperatives. 

_ The validity of the act was _ques- 
tioned by M. W. Borders, jr., of Kansas 
City, attorney for the 47 firms and in- 
dividuals involved. Mr. Borders held 
that the definition of illegal and unfair 
practices in the 1921 act is not suffi- 
cient; that it delegated to the Secretary 
of Agriculture legislative powers in de- 
termining what is legal and fair; and 
that it was an attempt by congress to 
define what is interstate commerce, 
while the courts have held that only 
the courts may decide that question, 
also that the procedure for inquiries 
was not outlined sufficiently in the act, 
yaaa to a denial of due process of 
aw. 

The government charges that the 
commission men have refused to sell 
to the National Order Buyers Associa- 
tion and have discriminated against the 
Producers Live Stock Association, an 
affiliate company, also Kennett, Sparks 
and Company. 

——- Ye 


ST. PAUL LIVESTOCK. 


(By U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
mesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 5, 1930. 


CATTLE— Abrupt curtailment in 
supplies, rather than an improved out- 
let for dressed meats, was held as re- 
sponsible for the strong to 25c upturn 
which featured all classes of slaughter 
cattle this week. Fed steers and year- 
lings sold over a range of $8.50@11.00; 
grassy offerings, largely $5.50 to $7.50. 
Beef cows entered at $4.00@5.25; 
butcher heifers, $5.50@7.00; low cut- 
ters and cutters, $3.00@4.00; medium 
grade bulls, $4.00@4.50. Good and 
choice grade vealers are around $1.00 
lower, selling at $8.50 and $10.50. 

_ HOGS—Minor losses have occurred 
in the hog market for the week, desir- 
able lights and butchers selling today 
largely at $8.75@8.85; pigs and light 
lights, $8.60; packing sows, $7.75@8.25. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs were in the main 
unchanged, bulk of the desirable ewe 
and wether lambs turning at $7.50; 
plainer offerings, $5.50@5.75. 


~ Ge 


SIOUX CITY LIVESTOCK. 
(Continued from page 41.) 
HOGS—Although slow trading pre- 
vailed on most days, fluctuations were 
mild. Butchers finished steady to 10c 
lower than a week ago. Packing sows 
received considerable action throughout, 
and ruled steady to 25c higher, me- 
dium and heavy kinds showing the full 
advance. Thursday’s top was $8.80, 
and the bulk of 160- to 350-Ib. butchers 
brought $8.50@8.80. Odd lots 140- to 
160-lb. weights earned $8.00@8.50. 
Packing sows, $8.00@8.25. 
SHEEP—Fat lambs sold up to $8.00 
this week, but most offerings dropped 
down around $7.75 toward the close, 
which was little changed from last 
week. Fat ewe values gained 25c. Top 
reached $3.75; bulk, $3.00@3.25. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 centers 
for the week ended November 1, 1930, with com- 
parisons: 























CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Nov.1. week. 1929 
ere 26,699 24,965 27,441 
MOMMIES Clty ccccccccoces 26,198 27.590 21,648 
Epbnesercenssscccy 112 21,869 14,871 
Be BONED coccccccccccecs 14,114 15,287 13,962 
GE, SOUR ccccccccccccve 7,893 9,190 7,040 
CE GET cccccsccceces 7,917 8,166 8,287 
WMD ccccsccccscccccs . 2,45 4,805 
SE EES occcessncesss eenee 5,512 7,443 
Philadelphia ............ 1,646 1, 1,628 
Indianapolis ............ 1,415 2,012 1,946 
New York & Jersey City 10,192 10,299 9,324 
Oklahoma City ......... 6,600 5,967 10,273 
SNEED 606 ccssccecegs 3,819 5,954 3,984 
EE 52055 4006605000095 5,002 3,189 4,190 
SNE cu dtss vaca awasion 127,635 144,421 136,842 
HOGS. 
SERINE cnccccsccsseseded 153,659 114,679 149,422 
ames OMY .osccccscces 27.657 18,634 20,490 
BR: Abd osseee coccccnn 244 18,018 16,612 
St. Louis 45,668 28,201 634 
St. Joseph .. 22,283 19,345 13.424 
Sioux City .. 18,357 11,085 13,834 
Wichita ...... 7,554 .013 2,670 
EE WHEE wccvenccsecee seas 1,652 3.394 
Philadelphia 15.831 16,889 19,601 
Indianapolis 20,946 17.077 23.080 
New York & Jersey City 48.920 54,775 57.368 
Oklahoma City ......... 441 88) 4,899 
Oe PTT 18,813 20,911 15,476 
DER ccvcccccveccccece 9,282 6,000 4,283 
tn wteateseeudanenee 422,655 336,168 369,187 
SHEEP. 
EE Savispeincsneweun 65.998 77,793 47.339 
ee MEY on accwscsens 26,660 39.909 16,765 
OS Saas Ss a 41,825 19.887 
St. Louis 10.341 5,103 
St. Joseph 5, 18.306 12,241 
ee 15,875 16,004 12,544 
PP, “seceetveseuseenss 1,203 1,118 730 
SS Oe ee 2.802 4,980 
Philadelphia ....-..e+++- 7,918 7,834 5,244 
Indianapolis ............- 721 2.410 904 
New York & Jersey City 80,109 89,022 70,085 
Oklahoma City 787 
Cimeimnati ....cccccccceee 1.860 
DOMVEP .cccccccccccccces 6,349 
_  eeererrerrrrer 204,735 





U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, Oct. 31, 1930: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Oct. 31. week. 1929. 
RRND kad kann s0estensh 153,659 114,679 149,422 
Kansas City, Kan......... 42,452 33,440 37,545 
ee aaa 27,073 20,695 27,212 
*East St. Louis ........ 57,415 43,038 48,631 
SS aa 17.275 12,806 14,481 
BE. Wawh ..cccccccccccces 68,385 62,124 79.787 
St. Joseph, Mo........... 22.784 18,249 19,184 
TRUIARAROIS 20200 ccccccne 23,083 19,304 24,667 
New York and J. C..... 33,291 34,972 38,312 

*Includes St. Louis, Mo. 
—_@——_- 


MORE CATTLE IN ARGENTINA. 


An increase of over 6,000,000 head 
is reported in the cattle population of 
Argentina in 1930 compared with that 
of 1914. In 1930 cattle totaled 31,973,- 
802 head compared with 25,866,763 in 
1914. The sheep population is slightly 
smaller, the total number being 43,- 


083,909. 
ee 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended November 1, 1930, were 
3,279,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,320,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 2,896,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to November 1 this 
year, 155,869,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 166,471,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended November 1, 1930, were 
3,860,000 Ibs.; previous week, 3,643,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,132,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to November 1 this 
year, 140,562,000 Ibs.; same period a 
year ago, 181,325,000 lbs. 


November 8, 1930. 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 


ended October 30, 1930, with compari- 
sons, as reported by the Dominion Live 
Stock Branch: 
BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 lbs. 
Week 











Same 
ended Prev. week, 
Oct. 30. week. 1929. 
WADED oa sccccccsoccced $ 7.75 $ 7.75 $ 9.60 
Montreal .......sececes 7.00 7.00 8.90 
Winnipeg ..cccccccccce 6.00 6.50 9.00 
COIZATY ccccccccccccccce 5.90 5.50 8.00 
Edmonton .......seeeees 5.25 5.50 7.50 
Prince Albert ........++ 5.25 5.00 7.25 
Moose JaW .......+ee0- 5.50 6.00 eee 
Saskatoon ........see0. 5.50 5.50 4. 
TOTOMtO 2c ccccccccccccecs 3. $16 
Montreal 12.00 14 
Winnipeg ... le 12 
Calgary ..... 7.00 9 
Edmonton 50 11 
Prince Albert .......+.. 7.00 8. 
Moose Jaw ....-..see0. 7.00 eve 9 
Saskatoon ..........0086 8.00 8.00 9 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
WAPORED ccccccccesescees $12.25 
Montreal .......cceceee 12.60 
WUUMIIEE cccccccccccces 10.40 
DAISEEY ccccccccccsccccs 10.25 
WOAMORTON occ ccccsccces 10.25 
Prince Albert 9.95 
Moose Jaw ......+ee0% 10.15 
Saskatoon .......+.-4.+ 10.20 
TED co ciccicceccccdeee é $ 8.75 $12.00 
Montreal ...cccccccccccs 8.25 10.75 
Winnipeg ..ccccccccccce 7.50 9.50 
CIMATY cn cvevccccrcccecs 7.00 9.00 
Edmonton ...... 7.00 9.00 
Prince Albert ... 6.00 8.50 
Moose Jaw ..... ees 9.00 
ee ere 6.00 9.00 





WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 
Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended November 1, 
1930, were as follows: 








New York. Boston. Phila. 

Week ended 
Nov. 1, 1080...... 30,511 400 10 
Oct. 25, 1950...... 20,578 23,847 27,939 
Oct. 18, 1080...... 10,888 =. cceee 16,768 
Oct. 11, 1980...... 0,877 = ceceee 2,720 

To date, 1930... .1,382,941 386,855 504,249 
Nov. 2, 1020...... 17,675 2,040 700 
Oct. 26, 1029...... 37,886 8,270 1,145 

To date, 1929... .1,691,069 391,725 520,67 


———— 
SEPT. SHEEPSKIN STOCKS. 


Stocks of sheep, lamb and cabretta 
skins for September, 1930, with com- 


parisons: 
RAW STOCKS AT END OF MONTH. 
Sept., Aug., Sept., 
1930. 1930. 1929. 
Sheep and lamb. ...8,567,365 9,298,610 6,570,005 
GAME occccsoces's 1,427,210 1,421,885 790,374 


IN PROCESS END OF MONTH. 

Sheep and lamb....4,773,499 4,790,802 5,017,567 
Cabretta .......+.+- 525,621 462,854 321,128 
PRODUCTION DURING MONTH. 

Sheep and lamb....2,182,963 2,172,092 3,083,068 
Cabretta .....csecee 276,918 261,335 256,730 


fo 
TANNERS’ SEPT. HIDE STOCKS. 
Stocks of raw hides and skins held 
by tanners on Sept. 30, 1930, with com- 
parisons, are given by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce as follows: 
Sept. 30, ang. 


1930 
Cattle, total, hides.......... 1,493,798 1,289,336 
Green salted: 
Steer hides .......cccess 500,816 450,247 
Cows, hides ..........-- 511,312 475,012 
Bulls, hides .........--- 44,745 31,868 
Unclassified, hides ..... 394,423 283,735 
Dry or dry salted, hides.. 42,502 48,473 
Calf, skime .....ccccccccvees 1,622,963 1,741,600 
Kip, aking .......ceeeseeees 226,353 215,498 
Sheep and lamb, skins....... 8,567,365 9,298,610 
Goat and kid, skins........ 11,125,015 11,324,457 
Cabretta, skins ............ 1,427,210 1,421,885 


How much hair does the average hog 
carcass yield? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia.” 


gssssseses 8&8 
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Hide — Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market continues in an unsettled con- 
dition. There has been some scattered 
trading in the Chicago market during 
the past couple weeks, which was con- 
fined to one packer without tanning 
account outlet. Buyers have placed 
lower bids in the market, while other 
packers have refused to recognize last 


sale prices as establishing the market, 


with the result that offerings are held 
at a full cent over buyers’ ideas at the 
present moment. There has been some 
scattered trading by outside independ- 
ent packers at the lower levels, which 
have tended to strengthen buyers’ posi- 
tion. However, the big killers appear 
firm in their views, undoubtedly sup- 
ported to some extent by quiet booking 
of hides to tanning account. 

The only trading in this market, so 
far this week, was about 9,000 current 
take-off branded cows and a couple cars 
native steers dating back to Septem- 
ber. Poor conditions in the leather 
trade are generally blamed for buyers’ 
lack of interest, more attention being 
given to marketing cf leather than the 
replacement of raw stocks. 

Spready native steers about 13%c, 
nom. Couple cars September-October 
native steers sold at 12c; now bidding 
llc, with offerings held by other 
packers at 124%c. Extreme native 
steers quoted 104%@1l1'%c, nom. 

Bidding 11%c for butt branded steers 
and lic for Colorados; asking 12%4c 
and 12c. Bidding 11%c for heavy 
Texas steers, asking 12%c. Light 
Texas steers nominally around 11@ 
ll‘ec. Extreme light Texas steers 
quotable at 9c. 

Heavy native cows 10@l1lc, nom. 
Bidding 9'4c for light native cows, ask- 
ing 10%c. About 6,000 branded cows 
sold at 9c and bid for more; other 
packers ask 10c. Native bulls nom- 
inally around 7c, branded about 6c. 

South American market about steady. 
About 25,000 hides reported latter part 
of week at about $32.00 gold, equal to 
12% @12%c, c.if. New York, as 
against $32.75 paid last week. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Local 
small packers accepted sharply lower 
prices for the November productions 
last Saturday, when all but one local 
killer moved total of about 30,000 hides 
at 9c for all-weight native steers and 
cows and 8%c for branded, reported 
for Exchange account. One packer in- 
cluded about 4,000 October hides on this 
basis. Small packer regular slunks 
sold at $1.05 for 600; some hairless 
brought 30c for large skins. One killer 
later declined 9c flat for native and 
branded hides. 

An outside independent packer sold 
about 5,000 November hides on big 
packer grading, native steers at 12c, 
extreme native steers 10%c, light na- 
tive cows 9%4c, heavy native cows 10c. 
Another killer sold 5,000 at 10c for 
heavy native cows and 9%c for light 
native cows; a few light native cows 
sold in another direction at 9%c, and 
4,000 October branded cows at 9c. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS — Hide trim- 
ming quoted around $30.00 per ton, 
nom. Calf trimmings sold at $50.00, 
and sheepskin trimmings and $35.00, 
entire next year’s production of one 
packer. 


COUNTRY HIDES — Trading very 
slow in the country market.  All- 
weights could be sold at 7c, selected, 
delivered, for very light average hides. 
Some heavy steers and cows sold early 
at 7c, with 614¢ bid later. Buff weights 
offered at 7%c, with 7c best bid. A 
few extremes moved early at 9c, 
selected, and 84c now bid. Bulls 
nominal around 5c. All-weight branded 
around 5%ec, nom., less Chicago freight. 
Tanners appear interested only to the 
extent of their actual needs, and it is 
very hard for dealers to get hides at 
interior points at prices that will en- 
able them to operate. 


CALFSKIN S— Packer calfskins 
quoted 19142@20c, nom., for northerns. 
One packer moved a small quantity 
recently; details withheld but generally 
thought about this level. Trading 
needed to clarify the market. 

Chicago city calf quoted around 
17%4¢c, nom., for straight 8/15 lb.; car 
of 8/10 lb. calf sold this week at 15%, 
and 10/15 lb. held at 18@18%4¢, inside 
price last paid. Mixed cities and coun- 
tries 14@15c; straight countries about 
12c. 

KIPSKINS—Some recent trading 
understood to have taken place on 
packer kipskins on private terms, small 
quantities involved; market quoted 
nominally 17¢c for northern natives, 14 
@15c for over-weights and 12@13c for 
branded. 

Chicago city kips sold at 15%c¢ for 
one car. Mixed cities and countries 
12@138c; straight countries around 1lc. 

Packer regular slunks, October take- 
off, sold at $1.10; a few hairless sold 
at 40c for No. 1’s. 

HORSEHIDES — Market continues 
slow, with straight city renderers 
quoted $3.50@4.00 asked, ranging down 
to good northern mixed city and coun- 
try lots at $2.75@8.25. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts sold at 10c 
for 1%4-inch wool and up; short wools, 
%- to 1%4-in., half-price, or 5c. Season 
well over on packer shearlings and good 
prices obtained for fairly good pelts, 
ranging up to 85c for No. 1’s; other 
sales reported at 60c for No. 1’s for 
average quality and 35@40c for No. 
2’s, beaver shearlings moving at $1.10. 
More trading coming to light in pickled 
skin market and straight run of packer 
lamb quoted $3.50@4.00 per doz. at 
Chicago; sales reported in other direc- 
tions at $3.37% per doz., quantity not 
disclosed. Small packer June, July and 
August lamb pelts sold at 45c; bids at 
50c for November pelts withdrawn, due 
to weakness in surrounding markets. 
Country lamb pelts 20@30c. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
quoted at 6c per lb., recently paid. 
Frozen gelatine scraps sold recently for 
future delivery at 3%c per lb. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Market quiet, all 
packers having sold October produc- 
tions last week at 12%c for native 
steers, 12%c for butt brands, and 12c 
for Colorados; market about cleaned 
up but easier in a nominal way. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Trading con- 
tinues very quiet, with offerings rather 
light despite the easier price levels. 
Buff weights generally considered 7c 
top, and extremes available at 9c. 
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CALFSKINS—-About 10,000 of the 
5-7’s sold at $1.50, steady; a few sold 
to smaller tanners at $1.52%. About 
10,000 heavier weights sold, 7-9’s at 
$2.00, and 9-12’s at $2.70. Car of heavy 
kips, 17 lb. and up, sold at $4.20. 

New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Saturday, November 1, 1930—Close: 
Nov. 7.95n; Dec. 9.830@9.50; Jan. 9.40n; 
Feb. 9.65n; Mar. 10.00n; Apr. 10.40n; 
May 10.77 sale; June 11.00n; July 
11.25n; Aug. 11.50n; Sept. 11.71@ 
11.75; Oct. 11.90n. Sales 41 lots. 

Monday, November 8, 1930 — Close: 
Nov. 8.15n; Dec. 9.50b; Jan. 9.60n; Feb. 
9.85n; Mar. 10.20n; Apr. 10.60n; May 
10.95 sale; June 11.20n; July 11.45n; 


Aug. 11.70n; Sept. 11.91 sale; Oct. 
12.10n. Sales 14 lots. 
Tuesday, November 4, 1930—Ex- 


change closed—Election Day. 

Wednesday, November 5, 1930—Close: 
Nov. 8.20n; Dec. 9.55b; Jan. 9.75n; Feb. 
10.00n; Mar. 10.80n; Apr. 10.75n; May 
11.00 sale; June 11.25n; July 11.50n; 
Aug. 11.75n; Sept. 11.95@12.00 sales; 
Oct. 12.15n. Sales 58 lots. 

Thursday, November 6, 1930—Close: 
Nov. 8.25 nom.; Dec. 9.60@9.80; Jan. 
9.90n; Feb. 10.15n; March 10.45n; April 
10.90n; May 11.25 sale; June 11.50n; 
July 11.75n; Aug. 12.00n; Sept. 12.25 
sale; Oct. 12.40n. Sales 26 lots. 

Friday, November 7, 1930 — Close: 
Nov. 8.65n; Dec. 10.00b; Jan. 10.30n; 
Feb. 10.55n; Mar. 10.85n; Apr. 11.30n; 
May 11.65 sale; June 11.90n; July 
12.15n; Aug. 12.40n; Sept. 12.65 sale; 
Oct. 12.80n. Sales 92 lots. 

—@e— 

CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 

Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Nov. 7, 1930, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Nov. 7. week. 1929. 
Spr. nat. strs. @18%n 138 1 @13%n @19'%n 
vy. nat. ‘ ; 
BEES, c.ccee 12 @12% 12 @12% @17% 
Hvy. Tex. 
ae sagen 12 @12% 12 @12% 17 @17% 


strs. 
Hvy. butt brnd’d x 
wits. seseeel2 @12%H 12 @12% 17 @17% 
Hvy. Col. 
oe re 114%@12n 11%@12 @16'4n 
a a Tex. 8%@ 9 @15n 


i 0 
Brnd’d cows. 9 10 


8%4@ 9 @15n 
Hvy. nat, 
cows eocese 10 11 @10% ,@16 
Lt. nat. cows 94@104% 9 @9% 14%@15% 
Nat. bulls .. qn ™ ll @1i% 
Brnd’d bulls. 6n 6% @10n 
Calfskins ...19%@20n 20 21 @23n 


@22n 


Slunks, reg.. Bt 
Slunks, hris. .35 40 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.. 9 9 @9% 14 
Branded .... 8 8% 8 @9 eis 
Nat. bulls .. in in 104%@11 
Brnd'd bulls. 6n 6n 9144,@10 
Calfskins ...17 17% 17 17%4n @19n 
Kips cccccce 15% 15%@16n @QliK% 
Slunks, reg... 1.05 1.00@1.10 @1.25 
Slunks, hris.. 30 20 @25 @25n 
COUNTRY HIDES. eu 
Hyvy. steers.. 64@ 7 64@ 7 n 
oy cows .. 64@ 7 64%4@ 7 @llin 
Bus ..cccee 7 7 7b 12n 
Extremes ... 84@ 9 9 14 @14% 
Bulls ....+-- 5n 5n 8 @ 8% 
Calfskins ... 12n 12 12% 15n 
Kips .ccocee lin 11 11% @14n 
Light calf...75 90 90 1.00 1.00@1.10 
Deacons ....75 90 90 1.00 1.00@1.10 
Slunks, reg..50 60 50 @60 ‘ 


50 @60n 
Slunks, hris. 5 10n 5 @10n 9g 
Horsehides ..2.75@4.00 2.75@4.00 4.00@5.25 
Hogskins ... 50 @50 60 @65 


SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs..60 @65 60 @65 1.20@1.35 
8Sml. . 
lam +0 45 50 50 or 1.10@1.25 
Pkr. shearlgs.35 80 35 70 @1.071%4 
Dry pelts ... 10 @10 18 @19 
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PHILADELPHIA 


F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 





NEW YORK 


F.COOPER ROGERS 


PROVISION BROKER, INC. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 














This Is The J achsshinken 


(Smoked, Loin Roll) 


Once Tried—Always Wanted 
Unexcelled For 


Taste—Tenderness—Cure 








e aman scunaiags 





Hermann Schneider 
Berlin Lichterfelde-West Germany 
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PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
GT, EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES CHICAGO 


a PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 
Aer aae™ SPECIALIZING IN HOGS AND CUTS DRESSED IN THE WEST 


CROSS AND KELLY CODES :: LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 














H. PETER HENSCHIEN 
Architect 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 











Packing House Products 


— Cracklings — Glue Stock 
— Bones — Hog Hair 
Vegetable Oils 


pur W! Tallow — Grease — Tankage 





Room A-735 


175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 














ROBERT J. McLAREN, A’I‘A 
ARCHITECT 
DESIGNING AND SUPERVISING CONSTRUCTION 


— 0 _— 
PACKING PLANTS—COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
1801 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Il. 








Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil, Stearine, 
Beef Cracklings, Ground Meat Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


40 North Market St. Boston, Mass. 














Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
902 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. ©. 








GEO. H. JACKLE 
Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 























Main Office Branch Office 
140 w.Von Boren st. (TAS: (COMPANTY 148 State St, 
CHICAGO, ILL. Te ’ - BOSTON, MASS. 


All Codes PROVISION BROKERS 





On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 











Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 


ai 





—— es ol ay South ceipt of inquiries. 
brokerage basis 


telegraphed promptly on re- 
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Chicago Section 


Paul Smith, beef department, Swift 
& Company, spent several days in New 
York last week. 


E. J. McCann, of Jacob E. Decker 
& Sons, Mason City, Ia., was in Chi- 
cago during the week. 


Dr. David Klein, of the research 
laboratories, Wilson & Co., was in New 
York on a business trip during the past 
week. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 20,109 cattle, 4,370 calves, 
60,757 hogs and 49,$95 sheep. 


Roscoe Manley, well known in the 
packing industry, and now connected 
with the New York Hide Exchange as 
inspector-in-chief, was in Chicago dur- 
ing the week on business. 


J. J. McEncroe, head of the pork 
department, and H. H. Kamsler, head 
of the oleo department, Armour and 
Company, were in New York during the 
week. Ross Diehle accompanied Mr. 
Kamsler. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Nov. 1, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1929. 


Cured meats, Ibs.. .13,619,000 13,058,000 22,091,000 
Fresh meats, lbs.. .47,049,000 56,257,000 42,488,000 
Lard lbs, ........ 7,827,000 8,347,000 15,342,000 


ee ee 
E. CAVANAUGH CELEBRATES. 


On November first the Progressive 
Packing Co., Chicago, completed its sec- 
ond year of business, and Emmet 
Cavanaugh, the president, with his 
staff, celebrated with a party which 
progressed from luncheon to late after- 
noon, with timely and generous refresh- 
ments. All the employes of the or- 
ganization attended, augmented by rein- 
forcements of Mr. Cavanaugh’s friends 
from Packingtown. The staff presented 


Mr. Cavanaugh with a handsome bronze 
lamp and inkstand for his desk. Par- 
ticipants voted the day an entirely suc- 
cessful celebration of the company’s 
second anniversary. 


eos 
CHEMISTRY GENIUS PASSES. 


In the death of Dr. Herbert H. Dow, 
president of the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, Midland, Mich., on October 15, 
the country lost one of its chemical 
industry leaders. Dr. Dow was recog- 
nized as one of the five foremost chem- 
ists in the country, and was recently 
nominated for the Chemical Markets 
medal by Henry Ford. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Engineering was conferred upon him 
by the Case School of Applied Science 
in 1924, and by the University of Michi- 
gan in 1929. The Perkin medal in chem- 
istry for 1980 was awarded to him 
early this year. This is the highest 


award given industrial chemists, and is 
awarded annually for the most notable 
work in industrial chemistry. 

The phenomenal growth of the chem- 
ical manufacturing company that bears 
his name had been due primarily to 
Dr. Dow’s insatiable desire for new de- 
velopments. Aside from his own ef- 
forts, he always made it a matter of 
policy to encourage and support the re- 
search and experimental work that has 
been responsible for so many new de- 
velopments in the chemical industry. 
Many of his products have been par- 
ticularly useful to general industry as 


a whole. 
fo 
DEATH OF JOHN M. DANAHY. 


John M. Danahy, president of the 
Danahy Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
died at his home, November 4, after 
a month’s illness. He was 64 years of 
age. About six years ago he suffered 
a stroke of paralysis and since that 
time his health has been somewhat 
impaired. 

Immediately after his graduation 
from school Mr. Danahy entered the 
sports world and for one year was 
catcher for the New York Giants. Re- 
tiring from this field he became assis- 
tant to his father, Michael Danahy, 
founder of the Danahy Packing Co. He 
succeeded to the presidency in 1918. 

He is survived by his widow, two 
sons, Charles H. and John M. Danahy, 
jr., one daughter, a brother, Edgar, 
secretary of the Danahy Packing Co., 
and Arthur T. Danahy, treasurer. 
Funeral services were held on Thurs- 
day, November 6, with interment in 
Buffalo. 





BUFFALO PACKER PASSES. 


John M. Danahy, president of the 
Danahy Packing Co., Buffalo, N, Y., who 
died this week at the age of 64. 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


The plant of the Chester Packing & 
Provision Co., Chester, Pa., was dam- 
aged by fire. The estimated loss is 
$100,000. 


The Defiance Packing Co., Defiance, 
O., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000. The incorporators are 
Ida M. Watson, L. W. Watson and 
T. T. Shaw. 


The dismantled plant of the Chatta- 
nooga Oil & Refinery Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has been purchased by the South- 
ern Chemical Cotton Co. The two 
plants adjoin. 


Independent Packing Co., Inc., Gary, 
Ind., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000. The incorpo- 
rators are Abraham Shaffner, Samuel 
P. Gold, and Rose Shaffner. 


The Southland Cottonseed Products 
Co. has been incorporated at Kansas 
City, Mo., with a capital stock of 
$100,000, by interests associated with 
the Southland Cotton Oil Co. of Paris, 
Tex. 

——-&—_—_- 

PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

The price ranges of the listed — 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manutacturers on 
November 5, 1980, or nearest previous 
date, together with number of shares 
dealt in during the week, and closing 
price on October 29, or nearest pre- 
vious date: 


Close.—- 


Sales. High. Low. 


Week ended Nov. Oct. 

Nov. 5. —Nov. 5.— 5. 29. 
Amel, Teather. 2.00 ceca cecce cove 18 
DE céves «sat scaan sence ‘sanee - 
Amer. H. & L. 500 14 14 14 16 
PPE KN 66% 6c. devas! weeees owned 3 
pee eee ee ee ee ss. 40 

Armour A..... 4,300 38% 35% 3% 

SS ae 9,100 2 1% 1% 2% 
Do. Ill. Pfd. 1,420 44 44 44 47 
Do. Del. Pfd. 900 68% 65 65 71 
Baeemett Teather cc. cccce tscce sees 2 
Beechnut Pack. 500 50% 5014 50% 50 
Bohack, H. C. eva OaKeRe 1 a cue™ eRea 69 

BEERS. Gawectiscate “vo vle aeude 102% 
BBGRMBR FOG... ccce canes cotee steve 19 
Ds Be cece itpalocnades). «aces ecu 5Q 
Chick ©. Oil... 400 15% 15% 15% 16 
Childs Co. .... 1,700 33 33 33 86 


Cudahy Pack... 1.900 42 42 42% 41 
First Nat. Strs. 4,100 43% 41% 41% 41% 


Gen. Foods ....25,000 51% 50% 50% £«O51 
Gobel Co, .... 4,800 6 5% 5% 7 
Gt.A.&P.1stPfd. 140 116% 116% 116% 117 
Do. new ... 120 188 181% 181% 194 
Hormel, G. A.. 150 28 28 28 27% 
Hygrade Food. 500 4% 4 4 4% 


Kroger G. & B.10,800 23% 22 224 24 

Libby MeNeill. 4,050 12 12 12 12% 
MacMarr Strs.. 2,100 
Dt Md” Gaes -secse ceeea’ weaes 4 


Mickelberry Co. .... sccce osese coces 13% 
M. & H. Pfd... 150 25 25 25 25 
Morrell & Co... 300 51% 51% 51% 51% 
DU DPW, (ccc. cecte secee sence 5% 
DOD ccveee 674% 00008 - conke snece 25 
Nat, Leather .. 100 1% 1% 1% 1 
Nat. Tea ..... 1,20 164 16 16 17% 
Proc. & Gamb.. 4,540 64% 65 67% 
Rath Pack. .. 200 119% 78 185% 20 
—_ Strs 8,200 55 51 51 54 
. 6% Pfd.. 80 93% 92% 92 9314 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 20 95 95 95 100 
ee EH c. odie’ cache > asad “eee 165% 


Strauss Roth.. 300 % 
Swift & Co. new a 29%4 
ye « 


ae 
nz Pork .. 200 15 15 15 15 
Ga ee SE ccaa suica ante - sagas 83 
U.S. Leather. 100 614 6 6 7 
} oe “Serre 0 10 9 9 11 
wen re Pe. . sas eccce eeccee ecece 68 
yesson eae 245, 24 2454 24 
Be ES 50s edna cbeah> ane ” cose 55 
SS. 2. i eerie 110% 
Wilson & Co... 600 2% 2% 2% 2% 
ee ae 400 6 6 6 6 


me. Pit... Se 40 40 42 
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Chicago Provision Markets 
Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 


MARKET 
CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
November 6, 1930. 


REGULAR HAMS. 








Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Faney. 
Be iresekenes 17% 18 19 
Di shevseeusn 164% 18 19 
SM ance nds ot 15% 18 19 
— 16 18 19 
10-16 range..... 15% ones ones 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Faney. 
DID : ceebasaave 16% 18 18% 
DED” Sconkbeces 164 18 18% 
PED censsccves 16% 17% 18 
16-22 range..... 16% eee wees 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
18% 19% 20% 
314 19% 20% 
18 19 20 
-- 17% 18 19 
- 16% 16% 17% 
15% 144% 15% 
14% 14 cose 
13% 13% 
3% 12% 
é 12 
PICNICS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Sh. Shank, 
Oo, oer 11% 11% 124 
BB ceeseceeee 11% 11% 12% 
Pe neseedcens 114% 10 11 
Pn A askbakers 114% 9% 10% 
BERBERS, wc ccccces 114% 9% 10% 
BELLIES. 
Green. Cured 
Dry 
Sq. Sdls. 8.P. Cured. 
| Pa rere: 17% 17% 18% 
BOD os ccsevewe 17% 17% 18% 
DEM svcceceess 17% 18 19 
BE seessecces 17% 18 19 
MPD scecsccces 17% 18 19 
MED cotecsoccs 17 17% 18% 
D. S. BELLIES. 
Clear. Rib. 
Standard. Fancy. 
eT re 16% ies 
SD cnn hance 16 17% 
DD. skbtevcses 16 17 eee 
| ear 15% 16% 15% 
EP” sete cence 15 16% 15 
PD «+0ssseehh 14% sabe 14% 
SED co ccccesess 14% 14% 
Me onesskeaee 14 14 


D. SS. FAT BACKS. 
Export 





Standard. Trim, 
124% 
12% 

13 
13% 
13% 
13% 

14 

OTHER D. S. MBATS. 

Extra short clears............ 35-45 13% 
BORGER ‘GONE BERS... 2020 ccceee d 35-45 13% 
Regular plates .............. 6-8 13% 
SE PENS. Spccccscconcserss 4-6 12% 
SOME BRRES 2 nccccccsccccesess enka 12% 
Green square jowls........... ‘one 144% 
Green rough jowls........... sane 13n 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILb 





SERVICE 
FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1930. 


Open. High. Lew. Close. 
LARD— 
eer ree ‘ 10.85b 
Dec, ...10.55 10.57% 10.55 10.55b 
Jan. ...10.35 10.35— 10.35 10.35-37%b 
eee 20a anne 10.3744n 


May ...10.47% 10.50 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


10.47% 10.50 






Os “Ses o0ss 12.30n 
i Has ence 12.50b 
nr? ook ose’ 12.60n 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1930. 
LARD— 
mT, “aes bees rere 1.00b 
Dec . 10.65 10. 77% 10.65 10.75-774% 
Jan -10.47% 10.55 10.47% 10.50b 
Feb eee roar aes 0.50n 
May ...10.65 10.65 10.60 10.62% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
she sens 12.30n 
BER 200 coves 12.50b 
ST sav «aoe 12.60n 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1930. 
HOLIDAY. NO MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1930. 
LARD— 








 eerrre sone cae 10.97 %Yax 
Dec. ...10.70 10.82% 10.65 
Jan -10.52% 10.55 10.37% 
Feb yer — wa 10.37%n 
May . ‘10. 65 10.6714 10.55 10.55ax 
OLEAR BELLIES— 
OM. 0 0b 0860 12.30n 
ee avumade 2.50b 
are 12.60b 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1930. 
LARD— 
PG seeaune saan aca 10.85ax 
Dec. ...10.60 10.6214 10.60 10.60b 
Jan, ...10.35 10.35— 10.3214 10.35—b 
WED, ss0 nese Bee snes 10.374%4n 
Mar, .. 10.40 ence ise 0.40 
May ...10.50 10.55 10.50 10.55 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Re ca keaky 12.30n 
Sees 12.52%b 
rere 12.60n 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1930. 
LARD 
Nov. -11.15 11.15 11.12% 11.124%4ax 
Dec. -10.65-70 10.80 10.65 10, 
Jan. ...10.40 10.40 10.32% 10.37% 
Saree esee cece 10.37%n 
BEGP, 200 oes sees anes 10.40n 
May ...10.52% 10.55 10.47% 10.50b 
CLEAR BELLIES 
TOM. 2.0 coes 12.37%b 
BERG 200 cece 12.60b 
ee 2.75b 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 


——_%-—_- 

FRANCE CONSUMES MORE MEAT. 

Total meat consumption in France 
and French territory has registered a 
steady upward trend during the past 
80 years, according to a recent report 
of the French ministry of agriculture. 
In 1842 the annual per capita consump- 
tion of meat was 55.12 lbs.; in 1880 it 
was 68.34 lbs.; in 1892, 74.96 lbs.; in 
1919, 92.59 Ib. and in 1926, 110.23 lbs. 
per person. The total meat consump- 
tion of France amounts to 4,409,200,000 
Ibs. annually, of which beef and veal 


represent approximately 50 per cent. 
The steady increase in consumption is 
attributed primarily to the higher 
standard of living of the working 
classes coupled with a corresponding in- 
crease in the wage scale. 
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¢ 
Beef. 
‘Week ended 
Nov. 5, 1930. 
No. No. No. . No. ¥ 
> 2» B® bh B& 
Rib roast, hvy. end.30 27 16 85 30 16 
Rib roast, lt. end...40 380 20 45 35 
Chuck roast ........25 21 16 82 27 
Steaks, round ...... 42 38 20 50 40 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.40 35 20 50 40 
Steaks, | aed = 40 22 60 45 
Steaks, flank ..... 24 #16 #2 2 18 
22 
28 
18 
22 








Beef stew, chuck.. a 20 14 2 15 
Corned briskets, 
boneless .......... 18 18 
Corned plates . 20 18 #10 20 10 
Corned rumps, bnis.25 22 18 25 18 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. Good. Com 
Peete caeaeeee 26 15 34 30 
pphuaees<enedeed 26 15 35 80 
Stews OTT TT tree 15 10 22 15 
Chops, shoulders ....25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin...40 25 50 25 
Mutton. 
DOE bnsiccadens<kgnes 24 26 
BROW cecccicsesevsees 14 14 
Sheulders ........0.. 16 ee 16 e 
Chops, rib and loin.. .35 ee 35 
Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 20 26 28 
Loins, 24 26 
Loins, 24 ore 
Loins, 24 @26 
Chops swaee @34 
Shoulders 20 @22 
utts 24 @25 
Spareribs 16 17 
ocks 1 12 
Leaf lard, raw % 14 
Hindquarters . .....cecces 28 30 35 @40 
Forequarters .......es0+ 14 16 24 26 
ee are ee 28 @30 35 38 
ol PPP 16 22 16 @22 
Pr er 20 22 20 @22 
SPEED. Sacnvassveccesces 50 . @50 
Rib and loin chops....... @35 @40 
Butchers’ Offal. 
re ey eee ee re @ 3% @4 
BROOD FAt acccsscccsccces @ 2 @ 2% 
Bone, per 100 Ibs....... @40 @50 
SOORE URED: sd sie ees aes ces @l4 @18 
DD <p dels 60.66% oh 02064 S09 @12 @16 
DGROORB .occccevecsccccce @10 12 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbls. Sacks, 


Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. oy... -10% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. Y.: 











Dbl. refined, granulated Ethan keen 6% 6 
errr 1% 
BEOUIGM GIIGTRIS cc ccccccsccccceve 8% 

Rs EE -.nnch oneweaenaaceée 8 

Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3% 38% 

Less than 25 bbl. lots %c more. 

Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bblis..... 8% 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bblis., in 
COR BOGE GE MOTO... cc cccccceces 9 9% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 

RONG, DEE cccccnccsdavewenécnvccescese+ 
— carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago...... 7.80 

Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

TORTS ccccccscccccccce @3.42 
Second sugar, 90 basis. . ; None 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York........ @ .38 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... @4.75 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.25 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.15 

SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 





IN ev cinadstasscsean tease aakes 15 18 
NOT, <n cccecdccesccenscvence 2 16 
DET ci Johicdbvscduseascsssentsees 32 38 
Ss cca tasuakoeehacbaene ness 4% 6% 
SE) 5 5206 0044.63 0406006000005 005 ae 16 
SS Serre ree 70 4 
PRUMRO occ cccccccccccvcvcceececce as 24 
gS Se eee 17 20% 
Pepper, Cayenne .......ccccccccees ae 25 
Pepper, FOO ..cccccccccccccvcsccecs 


oe 20 
PER, WEALD 6 onc cecsceccccsvecces 26% 31% 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES wo tgeetbnemante 
Extra short ri ° eo oe 15 
aoa WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. Veal Products, coer oar ees, om. gis” 
No. Carcass Beef. Brains, each ............ @12 12 @14 Clear bellies, 14@16 1bs.. ap 16% 
3. Sweetbreads .........45+ @6o @so Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs...... . 15% 
16 Wook Cor Cale TE os dscncicsenes @6o @63 = ar ete on ~ wan 15 
en € ‘at backs 12 
20 uate, Tan DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. Fat bucks, 14@16 ibe. rh 
25 Prime native cteees.....3i @22 25 @26 (Quotations cover fancy grades.) _— ‘ 2 
25 om steers ..........17 @19 Pothh itt jeanne bck — link... oe 
18 Heifers, good ........ . olf a 19 23° Couutry style cuusabe, toa in beak 20 WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Hind quarters, aan. 29 30 ou Queniey style pork sausage, smoked 26 Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs............ @25% 
18 Fore quarters, choice... 48 +4 gs Frankfurts in sheep casings. . 22 Fancy skd, hams, 14@16 lbs........... 27 
10 . Frankfurts in hog casings... 20 Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs......... 25 
18 Beef Cuts. Bologna in beef 8, choice. ... 20 Plonics, 4@S Ids. ....ccccccccccvcees ° 20 
i Willa ae Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice 15 Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs.............0++. 32 
a >. Beaseeee 34 @44 Bologna in beef middies, choles. . 20 Standard bacon, as ee @25 
en game aie, “se 31 @40 ~—S_ Liver sausage in hog bungs...... 18% No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 
is) Steer ehort loins Ne. s.. 2° @b6 Smoked liver sausage in bog bungs 25 Insides, 8@12 lbs...........eeeeeeees @41 
- Steer foin ends (hips) :: 3b i ae eee ty Set eee. ae -  & \ Ree 
— ends, No, @25 31 New England luncheon specialt 26 Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... 37 
15 ae eee wes" 19 Q27 Minced luncheon specialty, choic 20 Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 41 
20 Sor Gis cae aa 25 @32 Tongue sausage 26 Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted........ 25 
25 Steer ribe, No. ‘1 ps 14 22 Blood enuaage 17% Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted........ 26 
ae =. 22 29 use 13 Cooked loin roll, smoked.............+5 43 
Cow ribe, oP sh eel oo oy @27 Polish ‘sausage .........sseees 20 
Gow ribs, Now $0000 Gu rH DRY SAUSAGE. SAREIEES FORE AND DANE. 
aes eer rounds, No. 1...... 
* a RS Git G20, Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.....-.-. @4T Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces. ..*  @B2.00 
is Steer chucks, No. 1...... 14% 21 Lhuringer Cervelat .......eeeseeeeeeees 23 Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces...... 32.50 
— chucks, No. 2...... 14 20 Loree oc cccccccccccceceeccecvcecs coos 32 Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... 27.50 
$ “ee @Qu% @16 WIBTGINEP oo ccccccccccccccccccccccccce 30 Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces. . 22.00 
e ond ME osudanxenucac @ll @16% Ts G,) Salam ONGIORS 5 <0 00 sscnceseses 47 PT IR Ci cann-0knd8 see 5550 ncee a's @26.00 
ae oo plates 1 ES Raa 10% @l4 ey or” choice, in hog bungs.. 41 BRAM PORK cecccccccccccccccccccsccccs 25.50 
4 —_ = p sage Sea cteanis 8 @i2 | cdg gy ng oar agenine rs eoccscccces 4 PIRES DOSE onc cccccevscoccccvccocccecs 20.00 
; eet, We. 1. «0000000. os, a9 gon aaee pe m “ CB. eeeeeeee : & Pxtra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis.......... 21.00 
34 Cow navel ends.......... Be BI cass shstaconancandscersas ne ce 37 
en me pa ee ceccccsees BO” Giz, Mortadella, new condition............. 23 COOPERAGE. 
5 Pe WN ci ak cakes MMEOREE ce cciccnccccccosveececceceeseoee 52 
17 Strip loins, No. 1, bnis.. Bao to Itallan style hamo.........ssssccseeees 30 Oak pa 4 ret eae oe abe 10” 
12 Strip loins, No. 2... 050 Se Wirgiala: BAIRD ....cccescnccsocccceeses 538 Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.65 @1.67% 
Sirloin butts, No. 2.....  @24 4 SAUSAGE IN OIL. Bed wah lard tuess s.....u.. Bae aaa 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. D175 Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— eRe ~ : 
™ ens, No. 3... B70 bs Small tins, 3 WIN css cccsdsaccvaeved $6.00 Ne Sa er een ee seocsnr Sms G2.80 
B cecvvsvccces 27 @30 25 30 rge tins, 1 tO Crate.......ssecseseeeceeee 7.00 
= coe Maye er eosccccccce Y28 @27 Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— OLEOMARGARINE. 
22 Tonging tontecicinn | Gia GE Eile tine, te crates. coc ccccccccccces Gow ARSE ete aateet erter antenal tt 
22 Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs.. 13 Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— pm age a cartons, rolls oF 
@50 Outsides, green, 5@6 lbs. @12% Small tins, 2 to crate.......-csesesesseeees 6.75 , AKO. ...--- @22 
@40 Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs.  @1414 Vamea te 4! t0.GERtE ss. csscccsscsecesess $75 White animal fat margarines tn 1-Ib. 
Beef Prod Smoked link sausage in hog casings— Nut —F iT pon 7] _— ditctes .b. Chicago gin 
eef Products. Small tins, 2 to Crate.......sceeceeeeeeeees ee en ke ee ” 
@4 anins (per Ib.)... 3 @12 12 Large tins, 1 to Crate......seeeeeeeveees oo Tem per Ib. less.) _ anaes ta le 
@ 2% onl aes g0 os ais SAUSAGE MATERIALS. Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @14 
Sweetbreads . 28 Regular pork trimmings..........+++ -- 104%¥@11 
ais Ox-tails, per Ib. git 7 a — lean — oe seevecteoeve Gis ANIMAL OILS. 
Fresh tripe, pl Xtra lean pork trimmings.......+-.++++ @l 
2 Fresh “a 7: 25 7 , Be Neck bone trimmings......6seeeereeees @12 Se Ags ell nd EES raanseconesdves ts 
eee @18 17 @22 Pork cheek MeAt...+.+seeereereeereees 8%4@ 9 Prime winter strained..............++. 9% 
Kidneys, per lb.......... @10 @i4 — — state eeeeeeeeeencereeceeees 6 t Extra winter strained............eeee+ @ 9% 
Lamb. Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... 10% _— _ = oo ee es ade ¢ 8% 
sel eg oe _ qos _Bomelese chucks ......+..s+reserreseess 8% No. 1 lard. .o2.1ivovileiivensescise @ 8% 
. Medium lambs .......... @i5 @22 Shank meat .......ccececesecerveeveees 7% No. 778 SEO SR ir IE NNR AEE Sy i RB @ 8 
Chsins safdles 523 30 Beef trimmings ......+.+++eereeeeeeeee 6% solaen DOMMES ccs cscenssnecess @ 8% 
Mettum saddles 0. 20 28 Beef hearts .......sseeeeee evcccccecs ee :. S00 Oe, WARNE... ccckaleeacences @15% 
6 Choice fores ....... 12 Beef cheeks (trimmed).........++eeeees 5 PUPS. WOMATOOE Olan sc cscs iced ensececcs @l1 
Mimi... 4 @20 Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up....... 6% Special neatsfoot Oil...........ceeeeeeee @ 9 
ng} yp 10 18 Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up.. 7% Extra neatsfoot Ofl......sseccerseeeees @ 8 
3% Lamb resell ty per Ib.... @ss +4 ioe wee bulls, 600 lbs. and up...... 8% NG. UT RORMIONE OE. ise ccctseedsees @ 8 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib.. 25 50 486 ‘aa tae. cee times ee... Oil weighs 7% lbs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
8% Windies Pork Pe Sete <- 15% 16 about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels, 
A. Serre ; LARD. 
Light sheep bbbeasebe ewe an 2. 3) 
Heavy saddl (Wholesale lots, Usual advances for smaller Prime steam @11.60ax 
Light eaddies.«22.0.2.201 G2 Ui == Prime steam, 10000,s1..ss00cececsses @11.00 
Ted br Pasearsawawe @ 5 Domestic rounds, 180 pack.........ssses+ 21 a ay eng SARTRE fe Pte 
ee ee sees @ 7 Domestic rounds, 140 pack...........++. - 29° Leaf, raw .. J Sapper @10.87% 
eh ABR aeapemme Bxport rounds, wide. -....0.0.20.00200005 45 Neutral tn terse sic Gas. 
inwae 8 xport roun MEGIUM ..cccccccccveeees + 26 Compound, acc. to quantity........ 10.25 
Sheep tongues, per ib.. 18 Export rounds, ‘narrow. cocccccccccoccesee & 
Sheep heads, each. -».. aio Me eee ce at OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Fresh Pork, Etc. a H oo wayencesiones weeeisie = Oleo oll, extra, in tierces..........++++ @10 
Pork icine 8@10 ihe. 7 @ . SOOO eee HEHEHE EHH HEHE eee & Oleo stocks a a Wide ate aa ice ieee 9% 
Picnic aarutiens a yoo Middles, regular wececesecceee ecavacesurecene Prime No. 1 oleo oil. 8% 
Se cee @14 ] idles, selected wide...... POUeTICTT TTT ‘2:00 Prime No. 2 oleo oil . @ 8% 
Tenderloing .<-e-cccscc. a8 Driel-lS In, wide, fiat. sue Ya ce anc ae 
Spare ribs 20020020000, @i4 Pf MM... uuaso = oe eee 
nll SE TOV ere ee ere S33 eo — MS oc cstewsadeasdses ateeeu ae TALLOWS AND GREASES 
actives Gaten, ‘Gathie sabia, D Hog pay de flat.....cccccecees coccccccee 00 - 
4 wisecesseseseeeens @23 Narrow, per 100 yds.......... secccccocesS.S5 | pablo tallow, water 1% acid, 45 iter.. © @ SH 
Hooks tee eeeeeeeeeeeeaes @10 Narrow, special, per 100 Fliscas.cs cosecs cma ge powers Sane. - 5 @ 54 
Tall 002202 @i2 Medium, regular, per 100 yds...---.......1.00 Ord fallow, 10Y%o 3494" 
Neck bones 00000000000. @ 5 Wide, per 100 yds......... sercenscescesne EA [Ee aa “Gs 
Aged een hwns oteene @l14 Extra wide, per 100 yds..........++5- 85 A-whit e — eis % 
Blade bones 202.200.0012 ais Export’ bungs..... sachvavosececessecscecce Ge SCUMMMMN MIE ines ke Sone @ a4 
Kidneys, per tbe 20.22 a1 Mediums prime. bungs "2-0...200000000000. tg Yellow grease, 10015% 2-£.0.. ‘aK ‘ 
ee 1 err ae e3 Small prime bangs PEAY ERIE wean Es ‘1% Brown grease, O% £5 34@ 3% 
eee e ee eeeeeeeeees 2 a re eenees eaves 
BD. ccccccccscscccveucece 7 
RAPS woesecesesseeeee ees @ 7 ee ee VEGETABLE OILS. 
EN cesucnssnknainien @9 VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. — C™yie, cotton ed om. prompt an 
’ . Pp 
a Veal. eee Se. : ‘2 Me: #13.08 White, deodorized, in bbis., f @ 9% 
lee CATCRSS «4... ..... 18 @19 Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-1b. bbl 21:00 Soap stock, 50% ff.a.. £0 ina. 1% 
Good carcass ..........- @i7 Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl......... 16.50 © er 
Sood saddles 22 @2 ‘orn ofl, in tanks, f.o.b. toi %@7 
Good racks ......++++++12 @i5 1 tam foopeet jong. cat. 200-1 b.. bbl. 55.00 ——— i” a ‘ae i e @5 
Medi q * 55. nut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.0.b. 
SOMES EMERG” - +060 5050 8 @10 : Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl - 65.00 Refined in bbis., c.a.f., = ¥ @ 3 
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Retail Section 


Retail Grocer Stocks Quick Frozen Meats 
and Draws the Meat Trade 


Some retail meat dealers have 
opposed packaged fresh meats 
because they foresaw grocery- 
store competition in meat sales. 

If packaged retail meat cuts ap- 
peal to the consumer, she will buy 
them somewhere. If her meat 
dealer doesn’t handle them, the 
food dealer will. 

And he will take the trade away 
from the butcher. 

It is not a question whether 
packaged retail cuts—either fresh 
or quick frozen—are a good thing 
or not. The packer or butcher 
may think they are not. But if 
Mrs. Consumer accepts them, the 
meat man either must “climb on 
the band wagon” or lose trade to 
some other food dealer. 


The retailer can’t be blamed for hesi- 
tating, since up to date very little ex- 
perience is available. In a few locali- 
ties in the East and Central West 
quick-frozen meats have been tried out 
with considerable success. But so far 
efforts to determine customer accept- 
ance of the merchandise have been 
largely experimental. 


Grocery Stores Are Stocking Meats. 

In some stores the display and stor- 
age facilities have been installed by 
the packer. And in not a few instances 
specially-trained employes have been 
put in charge of the experimental sales. 

While the results of these experi- 
mental installations have been valuable 
as a means of determining many facts 
necessary for more successful merchan- 
dising of this product, many retailers 
would like to have more definite infor- 
mation on which to form an opinion. 
They would like to know what the re- 
sults have been in stores where the case 
is owned by the proprietor, the meat 
purchased in the usual manner, and 
sold by the regular store employes. 

Such instances are not numerous, but 
they are increasing. And where tho 
results of such experiences are avail- 
able, the indication seems to be that the 
retailer may run more risk by hesita- 
ting to stock quick-frozen meats than 
he would by installing a low-tempera- 
ture case and trying out the merchan- 
dise for himself. For, it seems, those 
stores not now handling meats are more 
favorable to the idea of quick-frozen 
packaged meats than are the regular 
meat stores. 


And quick-frozen meats are being 
stocked by stores that have never han- 
died meats before. 

Display Case Costs. 

Just how much extra business must 
a retailer do to justify the investment 
in a low temperature storage and dis- 
play case? Let’s see! 

Low temperature storage and display 
cases can be purchased from about $900 
up. Assuming that the investment is 
$1,200, what will be the overhead and 
how much business must be done to 
meet it? 

The main factors to be considered are 
interest on the investment, rent, de- 
preciation and cost of electric current. 
The item of rent will be ignored, 
as it is assumed that the new case will 
replace one now in use. We then have 


Interest at 6 per cent............ $ 72 
Depreciation (assuming useful 
life of case as 10 years)...:... 120 


Cost of current @ $20 a month.. 240 
Adding $50 for insurance, repairs, 
BERS osu wa boas ss oss ees Seco. 50 





Forestall Competition. 
Gross profit on quick-frozen pack- 
aged meats is said to be somewhere be- 
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tween 20 and 25 per cent. For purposes 
of figuring, let us assume it is the lower 
figure. In this case the retailer would 
have to do a yearly business of $2,410 
to make the overhead expenses on the 
case, or about $200 a month or $7.00 a 
day. 

But after all the problem is _ not 
simply one of investment and increased 
business. The retailer with a profitable 
business is very likely to look at the 
matter of stocking quick-frozen pack- 
aged meats from three angles. 

First, he will see lower operating 
expenses and increased merchandising 
advantages. These will go a long way 
toward meeting the overhead expenses 
on the investment. 

Second, he will consider the advisa- 
bility of being considered up-to-date 
and in step with modern trends by his 
customers. 

Third, he may realize that by stock- 
ing quick-frozen, packaged meats he 
can forestall competition from stores 
that do not now handle meats, but who 
might stock them were it evident that 
no other merchants in the trading area 
were inclined to do so. 

Small Store Stocks Frozen Meats. 

The experiences of one Chicago gro- 
cer may be of interest to retail meat 
dealers who are wondering whether or 
not to stock this merchandise. 

This dealer operates a small neigh- 
borhood store in a middle-class section 





QUICK-FROZEN, PACKAGED MEATS DISPLAYED IN A NEW TYPE OF CASE. 


The refrigeration in this case is supplied by plates at the top and bottom of the 


display section and by plates on four sides of the storage section. 
is supplied by a compartment at one end of the case. 


Space for storage 
The case is designed to hold 


temperatures of from 5 to 10 degs. in the display compartment and from 0 to —5 in 


the storage section. 
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of the city. In addition'to himself and 
his wife, there are two girls and a boy 
to wait on trade. As the trade is 
mostly packaged goods, meat cutters 
are not needed. 

Until recently the only meats handled 
were ready-to-serve specialties. These 
were displayed in an ordinary refrig- 
erated display case along with cheese, 
butter, eggs, milk, etc. The matter of 
putting in a stock of fresh meats had 
long been considered, but it was not 
clear that the venture would be profit- 
able, considering the increased space 
that would be necessary, the invest- 
ment for fixtures and the expense of 
skilled labor. 

With the advent of quick-frozen 
packaged meats the owner of the store 
thought he saw the way open to handle 
fresh meats. For some months he has 
been giving considerable thought to 
methods of merchandising these cuts. 

He carefully checked the probable 
volume he might expect against all 
factors in his territory which might 
influence the venture one way or the 
other. The final analysis seemed to 
indicate that a stock of this merchan- 
dise would be profitable. It was de- 
cided to purchase outright a low 
temperature storage and display case 
and install quick-frozen packaged 
meats. 


Carries Two Grades of Meat. 


The case has a capacity of about 
2,000 lbs. and is a new type made by 
the Dole Refrigerating Machine Co., 
Chicago. It cost the dealer something 
over $1,500. A temperature of about 
zero Fahr. is maintained in the storage 
compartment, and about 10 degs. in the 
display section. 

The case was installed on a Friday, 
and the quick-frozen meats placed on 
display on Saturday. The line was 
complete and included first and second 
grades of chops, steaks, hamburger, 
liver, cutlets, roasts, stews, etc. The 
cuts were priced to give a gross profit 
of about 20 per cent. 

No particular efforts were made to 
advertise the new department, with the 
exception of hand bills distributed the 
day before the meats went on sale. 

When opportunity afforded, however, 
the regular customers were informed 
that quick-frozen meats would be added 
to the stock. When time permitted 
such customers as cared to listen were 
informed of the advantages of purchas- 
ing these meats. Particular emphasis 
was placed on the matter of sanitation 
of packaged meats, and the fact that 
the quality of each cut had been stand- 
ardized and was guaranteed by the pro- 
ducer’s name and label on the package. 


Sales Volume and Repeat Sales. 


The first day the meats were on dis- 
play sales totaled about $115 and they 
have continued in a very satisfactory 
volume ever since. From the amount 
of floor space occupied by the case, and 
the fact that no extra help has been 
employed, the dealer says his new meat 
department bids fair to become the most 
profitable department in his store. 
Numerous comments have been received 
from customers on the excellence of 
the product and the convenience of pur- 
chasing meat put up in this manner. 

Sales of quick-frozen meats from the 
low-temperature case of this store 
have averaged $350 per week since 
opening, with a steady upward trend 
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in demand for the new product. On 
Saturdays the sales of quick-frozen 
meats average about $120 with a slight 
upward trend. 

The most gratifying features, how- 
ever, are that the first customers are 
repeating, and new faces are seen daily 
in the store. These, in addition to pur- 
chasing meats, probably on the recom- 
mendation of friends and acquaintances, 
also buy other food needs, the dealer 
says. 

One factor seems to stand out clearly 
as being responsible in part for the 
success this store has had from the 
start with quick-frozen, packaged 
meats. This is that in the six years it 
has been in business it evidently has 
gained the confidence of the residents 
of the neighborhood to the point where 
housewives are willing to accept liter- 
ally any statements made by the per- 
sonnel. When they were told the 
advantages of purchasing quick-frozen 
meats they had no hesitancy in buying 
them. 

In addition to meats, frozen peas are 
also handled, and it is the intention to 
handle quick-frozen fruits and vege- 
tables as soon as sources of supply are 
available. 


Prices Are Not High. 


On Thursday, November 6, the prices 
being charged for quick-frozen, pack- 
aged meats in this store were as fol- 
lows: Spareribs, 19c; standing rib roast, 
29c; pot roast, 29c; loin pork chops, 
35c; beef stew, 25c; beef liver, 27c; veal 
cutlets, 55c; round steak, 35c; rolled 
breast of lamb, 14c; shoulder of lamb, 
20c; hamburger, 23c. Price of other 
cuts were in proportion. 

All of the cuts are wrapped in trans- 
parent paper and each marked with the 
price per pound. 

Perhaps the significant points in the 
experience of this store are: 

That the average housewife will buy 
cuick-frozen meats and continue to buy 
them; 

That a grocer who had not previously 
handled fresh meats has increased his 
volume and his profits by stocking 
quick-frozen, packaged meats; 

That he is getting larger volume on 
his other items from housewives who 
had not formerly traded with him, but 
who have been attracted to his store by 
the new merchandise; 

He is getting this increased volume 
with but little added expense. 

And he is frank to admit that he 
probably would not have stocked quick- 
frozen meats if some meat dealer in the 
neighborhood had been selling them. 


—— -fe-- = 
SHOPPING DONE AT ALL HOURS. 


There is no close relationship be- 
tween the number and value of pur- 
chases in retail stores and the hours of 
the day. This was determined by spe- 
cial field studies on the relation of 
street traffic and business, conducted in 
connection with the city-wide traffic 
survey sponsored by the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The studies on which this finding was 
based was made in 17 cooperating 
establishments during an entire busi- 
ness day. It was noted that the peak 
in number of sales was reached be- 
tween twelve and one o’clock. This 
was attributed largely to noon-hour 
purchases by persons employed in the 
central retail district. 
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Retail Shop Talk 














WHY STORES FAIL. 


Causes of failure of retail stores in 
Philadelphia were studied recently by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Unscientific business methods were 
found in most of these stores, the ma- 
jority having kept no records and many 
ef them never having taken an inven- 
tory. One had difficulty in making 
change and maije many mistakes. 

These causes of failure are hard to 
measure exactly, but leaving them out 
of account, real estat? investments and 
speculations ranked first, figuring as a 
major cause in 11 of the 35 cases. In 
4 of these, real estate losses were the 
cnly cause, as there was nothing wrong 
with the grocery business. A _ real 
estate slump occurring during the 
4-year period covered undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the relative size of this 
factor. 


At the time of their failure, 22 of the 
35 stores were financing themselves in 
part with money borrowed from finance 
or loan companies or individual money 
lenders at rates of interest prohibitive 
for business purposes. While financing 
under unfavorable terms was a con- 
tributing factor in bringing on bank- 
ruptcy in these cases, it was not the 
original cause of the trouble in a single 
case, only 1.5 per cent of the total 
capital for organizing the business hav- 
ing been secured from loan or finance 
companies. The owners themselves 
were found to have supplied 87.8 per 
cent of the total capital at the time of 
crganization. 

Inexperience appeared to be a con- 
tributing cause of failure in some 
instances, but 20 out of a total of 26, 
for which information on previous occu- 
pation was obtained, had been previ- 
ously with the grocery business, either 
as a clerk, owner, or manager. 

Competition was blamed by a mumber 
of the grocers for their failuge, but, 
while competition was undeniably ‘keen, 
it is also true that where it was keen- 
est some stores, including independents, 
were doing good business and appar- 
ently prospering. 

fe 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Roy Greenwood, Pocahontas, Ia., has 
purchased the meat business of F. C. 
Heberlern. 

E. J. Timmins, Creston, Ia., has pur- 
chased the meat market of Joe Ebert. 

Joseph Johnson and Bert Hall have 
opened the Broadway Cut Rate Market 
at 1014 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

George Brooks and V. Reynolds have 
engaged in the meat business at 519 
S. Washington ave., Royal Oak, Mich. 

Arvant & Spilos have purchased the 
meat and grocery business of O. Ober- 
lander at 20540 Woodward ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Irving Farkas has engaged in the 
meat business at 11618 Jefferson ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

J. E. McKinney & Son have opened 
a meat market at Hanford, Cal. 

The Union Market, Marshfield, Ore., 
has suffered a fire loss amounting to 
about $5,000. 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 

The Ladies’ Night of the Jamaica 
Branch held last week in Sangerbund 
hall, Jamaica, proved to be a member- 
ship drive for the Ladies’ Auxiliary. 
Dancing was enjoyed during the en- 
tire evening, and a very fine entertain- 
ment by Australian specialists was 
given. A short address of welcome 
was made by president Chris Roesel, 
introducing the toastmaster of the eve- 
ning, W. H. Wild. Mrs. A. Werner, jr., 
president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
spoke in detail on the advantages of 
membership. Mrs. Charles Hembdt 
spoke on the forthcoming theatre party. 
Business manager John Harrison made 
several announcements. In addition to 
the members of the Jamaica Branch 
and their friends who were in goodly 
numbers, were noted state president 
and Mrs. David Van Gelder, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. P. Burck, Mr. Arthur Burck, 
Mrs. A. Werner, jr., president Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, as well as of Brooklyn 
Branch and Mrs. Anton Hehn, president 
of South Brooklyn Branch Harry 
Kamps, past president and Mrs. Jos. 
Rossman and sister, Mrs. Charles 
Hembdt and daughters, Mr. and Mrs. 


A. Di Matteo, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Hertzog, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Adcock 
and daughter, and Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Fischer. 


Following the expansion policy of 
State President David Van Gelder, 
Secretary E. W. Williams, having 
formed a very successful organization 
of nearly 100 members at Albany, with 
temporary officers including’ A. H. 
Hamele, chairman, A. Bookheim, 
treasurer, and C. Bell, secretary, con- 
tinued to Kingston, where a branch 
was formed consisting of 25 members. 
The results at Kingston are especially 
interesting, because there are but 30 
retail meat dealers in the city. The 
next goal is Syracuse. 


The Buffalo branch held a rally and 
meeting on October 21 which was well 
attended. President Al. Bedner brought 
up several matters of local interest for 
discussion, while State Secretary E. W. 
Williams addressed the members at 
length on the benefits they will derive 
from their membership, the packers’ 
consent decree, Sunday closing law in 
its relation to the sale of and exhibi- 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Nov. 6, 1930: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO, BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEWKS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 Ibs.) : 
GREED cccscccvcsccccccnccesccccosees ee aero 
Ee UY eee uf kl rrr 








14.00@16.50 


18.00@ 20.50 
15.00@18.00 


17.00@19.00 — 17.00@18.00 
15.09@17.00 5 


11.00@14.00 


19.00@21.50 
16.50@19.00 


19.00@21.00 
16.00@19.00 


18.50@20.00 
15.50@19.00 


19.00@20.09 
16.00@18.00 


10.00@15.00 


15.50@17.00 


12.50@15.00 9.00@14.50 


9.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 8.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 
10.00@12.00 10.50@11.00 11.00@13.00 11.00@12.00 
9.00@10.00 9.50@10.50 9.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 
8.00@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.50 7.00@ 9.00 8.00@10.00 
MOICR cccccccccccccccce @cccccccccese 16.00@18.00 18.00@20.00 27.00@20.00 «sn cccccecee 
OE ccccccccccces 15.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 13.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 
Medium .......+... 12.00@15.00 12.00@16.00 10.00@13.00 12.00@15.00 
Common ....ee.e0- 10.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 8.00@10.00 10.00@12.00 
CALF (2) (8): 
DROICD ccccccccccccccccccoccccccceces 11.00@14.00 _s_...........s TOROS —_snescsicns. 
NE cccccoccccccecccccccccccnsccoces 10.00@11.00 12.00@14.00 9.00@11.00 11.00@13.00 
BEOGIEM cccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 8.00@10.00 10.00@12.00 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@11.00 
SE ccwdnccoccnccccessceseneccces 7.00@ 8.00 9.00@10.00 7.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 9.00 
fresh Lamb and Mutton 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down): 
GNSD coccccccccccncccocccscsceccces 15.00@17.00 17.00@18.00 16.00@18.00 16.00@18.00 
PTITTTITITITT LITT TTT 14.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 
BERET cc cccccccecccccccccescccccecs 12.00@14.00 14.00@16.00 13.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 
PIR 554550650006 06000860060060666 10.00@12.00 12.00@14.00 11.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) : 
SEED cccccsecoccscucccscceccnseccese 15.00@17.00 17.00@18.00 16.00@18.00 16.00@17.00 
OBE cccccccccccccccccccccscececccecs 14,00@16.00 16.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 15.00@16.00 
BERET ccccccccccccccccccccecccccces 12.00@14.00 14.00@16.00 13.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 
eceescnccccvecceccccosococece 10.00@12.00 12.00@14.00 11.00@138.00 12,00@13.00 


7.00@ 





14.00@15.00 
12.00@14.00 


6.00@ 8.00 8.00@10.00 


14.00@T6.00 
13.00@15.00 


9.00@10.00 
7.50@ 9.00 


16.00@17.00 
15.00@16.00 


10.00@11.00 


14.00@16.00 
13,00@15.00 


10.00@11.00 
9.00@10.00 


9.00 


OOMMTBOR cc ccccccccccccgececcosccccccs 4.00@ 6.00 7.00@ 8.00 5.50@ 7.50 8.00@ 9.00 
a Cuts: 
ee. SE, BB coccccconsccccswccccecses 17.00@19.00 19.00@21.00 18.00@22.00 19.00@22.00 
DBD TRB. BV. cccccecevcccccccocccccce 17.00@19.00 19.00@21.00 18.00@21.00 19.00@ 21.00 
BB-2B BRB, BV.ccccccccccccccccccccccce 17.00@19.00 19.00@21.00 18.00@20.00 19.00@21.00 
it Ms Mil. s06unesneccesscensc0de ss 15.00@16.00 17.00@18.00 16.00@18.00 17.00@19.00 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
aE EE, | nw enecccsocdoosceovesveces 18.50@15.00 «ss ancvececes 15.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 
PICNICS: 
DEE Di ncbecdsecdberececteseeens suSesevese eee 13.00@15.00 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 
WDB, BV. ccccccccccccccsccesevcrccse REI nce deacuda 19.00@ 20.00 17.00@ 20.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
Half Sheets ......ccccccccccccccceces ee ccuscskepe- s%beqee ess 
TRIMMINGS: 
RROMUIAP 2. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccs ie ce | > Sees anes. 6 hi. (leek saaie 
Lean ...... weccceesencccccescccoccecs PD. ssicssxkes. . Soenesenns 


(1) Inclades heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(8) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


at New York and Chicago. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on" 


November 8, 1930. 


tion of packaged fresh meats, credit 
bureaus and other matters. 


In an effort to increase its member- 
ship, Ye Olde New York Branch has 
divided the city into sections, with 
leaders or key men at the head of each 
group. It is hoped through this move- 
ment to gain satisfactory results. 
Chairman Lester Kirschbaum is in 
charge of all zones, and with such an 
energetic leader success is assured. 
The next meeting of the branch will 
be held on November 18. 


Ye Olde New York, Westchester and 
Yorkville Branches have now definitely 
set January 11, 1931, and the Hotel 
Roosevelt as the date and place for 
their annual ball and banquet. The 
best of entertainment, souvenirs and 
everything that goes to make a mem- 
orable event are assured all those who 
attend the evening’s festivities. Tickets 
are now being sold at $6.00 each. 

President Mrs. A. Werner, jr., desires 
to call special attention to the theatre 
party to be held on November 18 under 
the Auspices of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. 
Reservations may be made by com- 
municating with any member of the 
committee, which include Mrs. A. Di 
Matteo, Mrs. Charles Hembdt and Mrs. 
A. Werner, jr. 


A mass meeting will be held by the 
Brooklyn Branch on November 13. 
This will be a sort of wind-up to the 
membership drive. There will be a 
number of wholesalers present, and 
talks on various subjects, including one 
on turkeys, will be given. 


The Sunday Closing committee has 
been unusually active during the past 
month, with the result that several 
offenders have been fined for selling or 
displaying fresh meats on Sundays. 
This committee is under the able lead- 
ership of Joseph Eschelbacher. 


I. Werden, a member of Ye Olde New 
York Branch, and Mrs. Werden of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, celebrated the thir- 
tieth anniversary of their wedding by 
a family dinner on October 28. 

Se \aueeeee 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Paul Smith, beef department, Swift 
& Company, Chicago, spent several 
— in New York during the past 
week. 


Visitors to Wilson & Co., New York 
plant, during the past week included 
Dr. David Klein, Wilson Laboratories, 
agate and J. I. Russell of Boston, 

ass. 


Chicago visitors to Armour and Com- 
pany, New York, during the past week 
included J. J. McEncroe, head of the 
pork department and H. H. Kamsler 
and Ross Diehle of the oleo department. 


Nathan Strauss, Inc., opened its 
third store in Springfield, Mass., last 
week. New markets have also been 
established at Fall River, Mass., New 
London and Bridgeport, Conn., with 
another large market scheduled to be 
opened on November 14 at Erie, Pa. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
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week ended November 1, 1930, was as 
follows: Meat—Manhattan, 210 lbs.; 
Bronx, 11 lbs.; Queens, 236 Ibs. Total 
—457 lbs. Fish— Brooklyn, 15 lbs.; 
Manhattan, 172 lbs. Total—187 lbs. 
Poultry and Game—Manhattan, 816 
lbs.; Queens, 5 lbs. Total—821 lbs. 
sence 


VOLUNTARY CHAIN PROBLEMS. 
(Continued from page 30.) 
groups on much the same basis as any 

of their other products. 

Packers have therefore had the new 
problem of dealing with such groups 
in the sale of these items and have had 
the responsibility for determining what 
price differentials, if any, were war- 
ranted by the difference in the quan- 
tities purchased, services required, or 
merchandising services extended by 
these groups. 

Significance of Voluntary Chains. 

Attempts have been made by some 
groups to interest packers in the vol- 
untary arrangements in such a way as 
to save wholesale distribution costs on 
meats and reflect this saving in prices 
to retailers. Packers have in some 
cases attempted to cooperate in such 
working arrangements. Some of these 
arrangements have been reasonably 
satisfactory; and many others have not 
been satisfactory—perhaps on account 
of the fundamental difference in the 
types of business and therefore a differ- 
ence in attitude toward merchandising 
on the part of grocery jobbers and 
packers. 

Many packers, seeing the economies 
realized in grocery distribution through 
voluntary chains, have considered the 
application of that principle to the 
meat trade by means of voluntary 
chains of meat retailers associated with 
packers. Some progress has been made 
along that line, but it apparently is 
yet an open question as to whether or 
not such arrangements can be made 
effective and satisfactory and the same 
economies realized in the meat business 
that have become well established in 
the grocery trade. 

Most voluntary chains, the report 
points out, are interested in extending 
the operation of their group to include 
meats and other perishable items under 
the same system of centralized pur- 
chasing as they have used with pack- 
aged groceries. In spite of this inter- 
est there has been comparatively little 
actual progress made to date. 

The lack of standardization of pack- 
inghouse products is believed to have 
been one reason why meat distribution 
has not been more extensive in the 
voluntary chain. The difficulties in- 
volved in making uniform price ar- 
rangements on unstandardized products 
are not always understood by the or- 
ganizations back of the voluntary 
chains. 

Price Standardization Difficult. 

On the other hand, it seems from 
the study made that the packers, 
through lack of experience with the 
handling of highly standardized items, 
have not been able to understand the 
full significance of the voluntary chain 
theory. A similar situation prevails in 
the fruit and vegetable trade, according 
to the report. 

Both packers and fruit and vegetable 
dealers report that the regular chain 
stores have been able to handle perish- 
able products very effectively by a con- 
trol over their retail units which per- 
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mits the buyer for the chain to use 
rather wide discretion in purchasing 
what he considers to be the best bar- 
gains on the perishable market for the 
week, and to be assured that the stores 
will be obliged to sell what he pur- 
chases. 


On the other hand, the member 
stores of a voluntary chain are not 
obliged to accept the purchases made 
by headquarters. Delay while the pro- 
posed purchases are being approved by 
the retailers and orders are being 
placed is not serious in the case of non- 
perishable items, but is very serious 
in the perishable trades, when it may 
delay purchase beyond the time when 
the purchase can be made at the best 
price. 

Packers and fruit and vegetable 
dealers, finding a surplus of certain 
products on hand, may name a favor- 
able price to a chain buyer or any other 
quantity buyer who is in a position 
to contract for the product at that in- 
stant; but they cannot run the risk 
of quoting a special price to the buyer 
for a group, who is not in a position 
to commit all of the members of the 
group to such a purchase. 

Fixing Prices on Perishables. 

Some of the wholesale sellers of per- 
ishable commodities have attempted to 
move surplus stocks of product through 
retail groups, and have found that 
their quotations were only used as a 
basis for further bargaining by the 
group with other packers or dealers, 
while the product offered was shrinking 
or deteriorating to some extent and 
the packer or dealer was running the 
risk of loss while he waited for accept- 
ance by the members of the group. 

A few such experiences naturally 
have made the dealer in perishables 
rather wary of commiting himself on 
a price to such groups. 

As a result of unsuccessful negoti- 
ations, a considerable number of execu- 
tives of voluntary chains have rather 
definitely given up the hope of ever 
arranging any satisfactory cooperation 
on perishables. Others, however, are 
continuing to search for methods of 
ironing out the difficulties, and express 
a firm conviction that the voluntary 
chain principle will some day be made 
to work throughout the perishable 
trades. 

Some of the leading voluntary chain 
groups, with the most highly central- 
ized control, have expressed themselves 
as definitely intending to go farther 
into the meat trade; but they are delay- 
ing their program until they have had 
an opportunity to see just what influ- 
ence the new developments in wrapped 
meat cuts, either chilled or frozen, will 
have on the fresh-meat trade. 

Packaged meat cuts may be standard- 
ized and sold as other standardized 
packaged food products are sold 
through grocery stores. To the extent 
that this system of meat distribution 
succeeds, the problem of the voluntary 
chain will be simplified, since such 
products can be handled in a manner 
essentially similar to the grocery line. 

Packaged Meat Possibilities. 

The adaptability of packaged meat 
cuts to sell through all grocery stores 
is of much significance in the voluntary 
chain movement, since it is a move- 
ment primarily organized around the 
grocery trade. 

The introduction of packaged meat 
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into straight grocery units of chain 
stores, and the introduction by one 
meat packer of a voluntary chain ar- 
rangement for distribution of packaged 
meats to independent retailers, has 
caused further delay in voluntary chain 
developments in meat lines, pending a 
more thorough test of these methods. 

Detailed reports on the results of a 
questionnaire sent out and replied to 
by 170 voluntary chain store organiza- 
tions are given in some detail by the 
authors. 

A summary of the information fur- 
nished by the packers as to their deal- 
ings with voluntary chains indicated 
that the bulk found such relations as 
satisfactory as those with regular 
chains. 


Perishable Problem Greatest. 


The following conclusions were 
reached by the authors as the result of 
their study: 


1. Voluntary chains are approxi- 
mately as great a factor in the grocery 
trade as “regular” ownership chains. 

2. There are probably more meat 
markets in voluntary chain stores than 
in ownership chain stores. 

3. Voluntary chains are having 
great difficulty in introducing perish- 
able lines effectively into their system; 
these difficulties are similar to those 
experienced by chains a few years ago. 

4. Voluntary chains cannot be ex- 
pected to meet chain-store competition 
over long periods unless they devise 
methods of competing more effectively 
in perishable lines. 

5. Meat packers, bakers, produce 
dealers, and fruit and vegetable dealers 
have not become well acquainted with 
the principles involved in voluntary- 
chain operation, and in most cases are 
not cooperating very effectively with 
those groups. 

6. A large volume of the less per- 
ishable items produced by the packing 
industry is purchased through head- 
quarters by voluntary chains. Fresh 
meats are most commonly purchased 
directly by the individual stores. 

7. A few packers have experimented 
successfully with special dealer ar- 
rangements based on the voluntary- 
chain plan. 

8. Central cutting of meats, and de- 
livery of meats pre-cut to the retail 
stores, to the extent that it increases, 
will facilitate both chain and voluntary- 
chain trade in meat items. 

9. The personnel of wholesale gro- 
cery companies heading voluntary 
chains will have to be supplemented 
by greater skill in the handling of per- 
ishables before voluntary chains can 
hope to compete effectively in perish- 
able lines. 

--— Jo 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Nov. 1, 1980, with comparisons: 
Week Cor. 


ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Nov. 1. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses. . 9,741 8,265 10,122% 
Cows, carcasses... 841 910 914 
Bulls, carcasses... 254 170 98 
Veals, carcasses... 11,565 9,983 10,741 
Lambs, carcasses.. 35,593 31,430 26,358 
Mutton, carcasses. 1,461 1,700 2,667 
Beef cuts, lbs.... 467,250 185,406 381,300 
POR, WS... cvcess 1,857,162 1,909,235 2,023,897 
Local slaughters: 
eres 10,192 10,299 9,324 
ee SECT Cee 14,445 13,829 14,822 
Ns aaa wne'ae.6 0's 48,920 4.775 57,368 
ee DE ee 80,109 89,022 70,085 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, medium 
Cows, common and medium 
Bulls, cutter, medium 


LIVE CALVES. 
Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 
LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, good to choice 
Lambs, medium 
Ewes, medium to choi 
LIVE HOGS. 
rn Ce GD, sows cschscceeesucnny $ 
Hogs, medium 


Hogs, 1: 
Roughs 


7.50@ 9.00 
3.50@ 4.75 
3.50@ 5.75 


-00@ 14.00 
-50@11.00 


6.50@ 
3.004 


DRESSED HOGS. 


@15.00 
@15.00 
@15.00 
@15.00 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs, 80 lbs 

Pigs, 80-140 Ibs 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair.........+..+. gid 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 lbs 

Native choice yearlings, 400@600 1b 
Good to choice heifers 

Good to choice cows 

Common to fair cows 

Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 
Western. 
‘Seer. ° 
. 3 ribs... 
. Lloins .. 
2 loins 
3 loins 
vo. 1 hinds and ribs. 
2 hinds and ribs. 
vo. 3 hinds and ribs 
1 rounds 
No. 2 rounds 
No. 3 rounds 
No. 
No. 
No. 3 hacks 


Bolognas 
Rolls, reg., 196 lbs. og es Pe. coum 
Rolls, reg., 6 Ibs. avg. 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg. a 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg.. 

Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. 


Prime veal ........ 
Good to choice veal. 

. to common veal.. ° ° 
Good to choice calves.......... oseees 18 
Med. to common calves.......... seeeeeld 


heavy 
30 1 


yl 
25 
@13 
@10 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 
Pork tenderloins, 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 
Butts, % Western 
Butts, regular, Western 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 my avg.. 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs. 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, “as ‘Tbs. 
average 14 
Pork trimmings, extra lean 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% 
Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 Ibs. ave 
Hams, 10@12 lbs. avg 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. ave 
Picnics, 6@8 lbs. avg 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. 
Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, heavy 
Bacon, boneless, Western 
Bacon, boneless, city 
Pickled bellies, 8@10 Ibs. 


10@12 Ibs. .2 


18 
lean..... 5 


avg ; 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d.... 
Sweetbreads, beef ... 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 


> a pound 
> a pound 
>a pound 
a pair 
a pound 
lle each 
40c a pound 
20ce a pound 
32c a pound 
Oc 


Beef hanging tenders............... 
8 >a pair 


Lamb frie 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 

5-9 914-124 124-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals. 17 2.30 3.20 
Prime No. 2 veals... 2.05 2.95 
Buttermilk No. 1.... Rae. eae 
Buttermilk No. 2.... 1.70 Bleue 
Branded Gruby 1.10 §=1.50 
Number 3.... .80 .90 


Creamery, extra (92 score)............ 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score).... 2 @40 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score) 30 @31 
Creamery, lower grades. ccc cc cece s cee pees 


EGGS. 


(Mixed colors.) 


3914 @40 


dozen 
firsts, 


Extra, 
Extra, 
Firsts 
Checks 


GE cd dabcarssesee cn see's 


LIVE POULTRY. 


fancy, via express......26 @27 
@19 


colored, 
Leghorn, fancy, via express..... 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to Dep tete to ya 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, 25 @27 
48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, - @ 24 
43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. 30 @22 

Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...19 @21 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...18 @19 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to bor—prime to fey.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib @28 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, ae a 35 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen; es e's 5 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb... 


Fowls, 
Fowls, 


Western, 
Western, 


Ducks— 
Long Island, No. 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib 
Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, aime to fancy: 
Broilers, under 14 lbs... - 382 @33 
Fowls, f. pkd.—12 to vox—prime to foy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib @28 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per Ib be 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per lb @23 
Turkeys, frozen—prime to fancy: 
Young toms 
Young hens 


= 


38 @42 


@36 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
October 30, 1930: 

Oct. 24 
a - ..38 
. 40 40 
40 40 40 40 
Phila, ...41 41 41 41 

Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 

36 36 35% 35% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last  —Since Jan. 1.— 
Oct. 30. week. year. 1930. 1929. 
27,927 26,775 31,200 2,718,421 2 “-Y 580 
55,053 5 46,918 3,115,2 159,002 

8,145 10,537 920,836 1" "048/107 
Phila.... 16,506 13,031 934,304 993,192 


Total 107,631 2 101,695 7,688,788 8,029,881 
Cold storage movements (lbs.): 
In 
Oct. 30. 


Chicago ... 86,717 
New York. 81,424 
Boston ....117,037 
Phila. - 28,020 


. 813,198 


25 28 
38 38 us 


29 
37% 
40 40 


30 


but- 


3514 35 


Chicago. 
i ae 
Boston. . 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
23,571, 287 
17 


Out On hand 

. Oct. 30. Oct. 31. 
311,199 26,658,298 
174,616 7 105,104 
110,219 8,354,793 
39,554 2,688,519 
635,588 55,979,349 


Total 48,806,714 


November 8, 1930. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 
ex vessel Atlantic and Gulf ports..$ @34.00 
——— sulphate, double 


per 
Blood, dried, 15- 16% per unit 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% a 10% 
. L. f.0.b, fish factory........ 4.10 & 10c 
Fish — Es ee ome 
ae. OS OR PPR erie 3.75 & 10c 
Fish —, aciduiated, "6% ammonia, 

Jo P. A. f.0.b. fish factory. ..3.50 & 50c 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 Ibs. spot.. @ 2.02 
7, ground, 10% ammonia, 

15% B. P. L. bulk 3. 
Tankage, | unground, 9@10 ammo..... 3.10 & 10¢ 


Phosphates. 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton, i.f 

Bone meal, raw, 
per ton, c.i. 

Acid phosphate, 
more, per ton, 


@23.00 
@28.00 


4% and 50 bags, 


bulk, f.o.b. 
16° flat 


Balti- 
@ 8.50 


Manure salt, 20% hulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per t 

Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags. basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 


unground 
unground 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


48 to 50 Ibs., 
95.00@125.00 
40 to 45 lbs., 


Cracklings, 
Cracklings, 


50% 
e 
60% 


Round shin bones, avg. 
per 100 pieces 

lat shin bones, avg. 
per 100 pieces 

Black or striped hoofs, 

White hoofs, per 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., 04 
100 pieces 

Iforns, according to grade 


@ 85.00 
45.00@ 50.00 
@ 70.00 


; @ 90.00 
..++ 75.00@200.00 











Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


Bones fA] skins 


a of fp aye Feeds 


OXice: E. 3ist 8t. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality 
consignment. Results talk! y Poe 
mation gladly furnished. 


Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St., 
NEW YORK, N. x. 
Caledonia 0113-01 


“MONGOLIA’ 


Importing Co., Inc. 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASINGS 


that serve you best 
































